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Lovers of freedom have need at all times to be vigilant in 
two directions. On the one side they have to watch lest 
administrators properly anxious for efficiency invade or 
undermine their liberties by a slow process of erosion without 
any conscious intent to do so. On the other side they have 
to watch lest the institutional forms of liberty bring it into 
danger by their inadequacy to the demands of a new age. 
Beyond this need for a two-fold vigilance, there is need to 
watch the impulse to liberty itself; for this may have either 
of two springs, whereof one alone is wholesome. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the danger to liberty 
that arises from a one-sided interest in efficiency. That is a 
familiar theme, and those who have designed constitutions 
for the preservation of liberty have commonly reduced the 
power of the Executive to such a point that government was 
rendered impossible. The classical illustration of this is the 
Constitution drawn up for France by the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789-1791. Of course, it is true that in sentiment 
that constitution was framed for the curbing of a Louis XIV. 
rather than a Louis XVI. But it is the typical revolutionary 
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constitution of the long period in which revolutions repre- 
sented the insurgence of the people against a despotic 
monarchy and a hereditary privileged order. The comment 
of Mirabeau upon its authors is both penetrating and just : 
‘“‘ They were more anxious to rule the King than to rule 
through him.”” As aresult they provided that neither he nor 
anyone else was able, under that Constitution, to rule at all. 

Much the same may be said of the Weimar Constitution 
of the German Reich drawn up after the war. I have heard 
it defended as “ too perfect.’’ But a constitution is a means 
to an end; and the perfection of a means is that through it 
the end is reached. The end, on any basis, is public order, 
and also (for those who share our political faith) personal 
liberty. A perfect constitution is one which actually, in the 
given circumstances, supplies those two goods in com- 
bination. 

One more illustration may be given. The preservation of 
liberty from encroachments on the part of the Executive was 
the motive for introducing into the Constitution of the 
United States of America the provision which excludes 
members of the Executive from Congress. It would be 
impertinent for any but an American citizen to comment on 
that provision. But its existence illustrates our present 
thesis, which is simply the concern shown by protectors of 
liberty to save it from attrition by the Executive authority. 

Warnings to this effect have lately been addressed to our 
own country by eminent advisers, and notably by Lord 
Hewart. The process of recent legislation has given grounds 
for it, and the use made on two recent occasions of the rule 
governing money resolutions in the House of Commons shows 
that the danger is not extinct. 

None the less, I want to urge that the danger on the other 
side is greater. Many a cause has suffered its greatest 
injuries from doctrinaire adherents. Sometimes, as in the 
French Revolution, we can watch them learning from their 
mistakes, too late; Barnave, one of the noblest of the 
deputies of 1789, is a conspicuous example. We have seen 
how the French Constitution of 1791 and the German 
Constitution of 1920 frustrated their own objects by the 
rigorism of the loyalty with which they pursued them. And 
in our own country liberty is far more likely to perish, in 
my judgement, from the concern of its adherents to preserve 
intact its historical expressions than from conscious or 
unconscious assault of those who care less for it than for 
some other elements in a complete social well-being. 
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The great historical expressions of liberty in the political 
sphere are the Parliamentary Legislature and the sharp 
distinction of the Judicature from Legislature and Executive 
alike. We may consider the latter first, because the principle 
at stake is simpler. It is vitally important, in the interest 
of liberty, that the citizen should have right of appeal from 
any administrative action of the Executive to Judges wholly 
independent of that Executive. If the Government lays 
hands upon any man’s person or property, he must be able 
to call upon the Government to prove before an independent 
Court its legal right to do so. If in some crisis the Govern- 
ment needs fresh powers, it must obtain them from Parlia- 
ment. To do this, even after a decision from the Courts, is 
no attack upon the Courts; for the function of the Courts 
is to decide not what the law ought to be, but what it is. To 
alter the law is not to criticise, still less is it to censure the 
Courts. But while the Executive is fully entitled to ask 
Parliament to alter the law, it is not entitled to act against 
the citizen otherwise than in accordance with the law, and 
of that accord the Courts are alone able to judge. The 
independence of the Judicature is a foundation stone of the 
temple of liberty. 

Citizens of the traditionally democratic countries have 
lately heard or read definitions of justice as understood in 
totalitarian States which fill them with consternation. Alike 
in Germany and in Russia we have been told that justice is 
the interest of the State. It is true that behind this and 
closely associated with it is a theory of the relation of the 
State to the community; the State is identified with the 
community so closely that the interest of the State is taken 
to be identical with the interest of the community. I regard 
that political theory as quite untenable ; but that is not now 
the point. Even to define justice as the interest of the 
community is open to fatal objection. It treats the individual 
as sub-personal. It involves a conception of society as either 
mechanical or organic ; that is to say, it regards individuals 
either as fitted together in the framework of society as parts 
of a machine, or else as sharing in the single life of an 
organism to which each severally is entirely subservient, as 
the limbs of a body. Neither of these views is wholly 
untrue; if they were utterly untrue, Communism and 
Fascism would be impossible, whereas they are only deplor- 
able. But either of these views alone or any combination of 
them is utterly inadequate. There are some signs that 
Russia is moving towards an organisation of life which will 
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apply mechanistic ideas and external compulsion to the 
whole economic order as a means of securing to the greatest 
possible number of citizens effective freedom in all the 
cultural and non-economic departments of life; and a 
rather small twist given to the traditional scheme of 
Dialectical Materialism might cause it to give that result. It 
is certainly impossible to divide life into isolated sections in 
that way with anything like complete thoroughness, but it is 
conceivable that a society based on the attempt to do it 
might be the best of actual societies for a time. At any rate, 
there is a great deal to be said for the view that actual 
freedom could be increased in most civilised countries to-day 
by a greater amount of control or coercion in the purely 
economic sphere. Regulated control, even if legally coercive, 
may be very much less tyrannical than the pressure of blind 
competition. 

This, however, is a digression, though not, I trust, an 
irrelevance. Such a use of coercion in the interest of a fuller 
measure of freedom for individuals is far removed from that 
total subjection of the individual which is involved in the 
doctrine that justice is the interest of the State or the 
community. That doctrine raises a question which is not so 
much political as metaphysical and theological—the question 
of the status of the individual in relation to the historical 
community of which he isa member. As a factor in industry 
he is part of a structure which is in its own nature rather 
mechanical than organic ; for most functions so discharged, 
one individual can replace another ; the individuality of the 
workman is (so far) irrelevant. That is true, but if that is all 
that is to be said, he may be transplanted or “‘ liquidated ” 
as best conduces to industrial efficiency or any other end 
proposed by his rulers acting for the community. Again, 
as a biological product he is a member of his family and 
nation, rooted in the blood and soil of his country. His 
culture and civilisation he owes to his own people and to 
their history. That is true, and again, if that is all, his 
nation (it would seem) may claim the absolute service of his 
mind and body. But a doubt obtrudes itself. Is the com- 
munity, whether national or other, anything else than the 
totality of citizens, past present and to come, wherein he is 
one constituent? If each is utterly subservient to the 
totality, what actually is this totality ? To say that it is the 
citizens collectively is to say that, collectively regarded, the 
citizens are the end which the citizens are to serve. But, if 
so, the subjection of the individual cannot be absolute, 
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because he is himself the end, or a constituent part of the 
end, to which he is subject. The only alternative to this 
conclusion is to regard the nation or the Volk as a something 
wholly detached from its own members ; and this is absurd. 

It is quite true that an organism is more than an accumu- 
lation of limbs ; but it does not exist apart from its limbs. 
Further, it is quite true that in the case of an organism one 
limb may rightly be sacrificed to the good of the whole body. 
It is better for a hand to be cut off than for a whole body to 
burn. But that is because the value of the hand was for the 
body only; it had none for itself; the body is the poorer 
without it ; but can live without it ; and the life of the body 
continues as an intelligible fact. It is here that all theories 
of social organism break down. Society has many points 
where it is analogous to an organism. But it is not an 
organism, precisely because its appreciation of value is not 
unitary, but is exercised in each of its constituent parts. 
The individual whom it may be proposed to sacrifice to the 
nation is himself one of the centres in whom alone the 
nation enjoys the good for realisation of which he is sacrificed. 
He is not a mere part; he is the whole focussed in one 
centre. Any absolute sacrifice of citizen to community is a 
self-contradiction. The interests, the feelings, even the 
physical life of the citizen may be sacrificed to the country 
as a whole; but his “ self ’’ cannot rightly be so sacrificed 
except by himself, and then the self as sacrificing affirms 
itself supremely in the act of the sacrifice. 

The truth is—and to this we shall return—that it is 
impossible to make sense of a community of persons except 
on the supposition that those persons have an existence and 
status independent of their community. Biologically and 
economically they belong to it absolutely; culturally and 
ethically (so far as the content of their ethical convictions is 
concerned) they belong to it almost completely ; spiritually 
they are independent of it. This in turn is only intelligible 
if their being is grounded in a personal God. 

From this rather long excursus we return to the perils 
confronting liberty to-day, before which in some countries 
it has altogether disappeared. Are we to meet those perils 
by strenuous re-assertion of all the familiar libertarian 
principles and the maintenance at all costs of the institutions 
enshrining them. Our review of past history suggests that 
to do this is to make the collapse of liberty certain. We need 
to discriminate widely and searchingly. As institutions 
supply the clearest instances, we may consider them first. 
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And we may begin by re-asserting the vital importance of 
maintaining the independence of the Judicature from all 
control by the Executive, or by the Legislature, apart from 
the making of a new law. It must not be within the com- 
petence of either Government or Parliament to decide that 
a particular person is a bad citizen and must be imprisoned. 
If powers to take such action are by the Legislature en- 
trusted to the Government, it must only be for the meeting 
of an emergency recognised as such ; for it is the repudiation 
of liberty. When Herr Hitler declared that on the famous 
June 30 he was in his own person the Supreme Court of the 
German Reich, he was proclaiming the death of liberty in 
Germany. The citizen’s rights of appeal to the Courts against 
the action of the Executive is the Palladium of Liberty. 
What is sometimes called Administrative Justice is always 
full of danger to liberty. 

But if we continue to insist upon the independence of the 
Courts from all control except that of the Law, are we in the 
same way to insist on the full control of Parliament over 
Government and of people over Parliament? Let us recognise 
that in one sense we have never adopted the full measure of 
libertarian or of democratic doctrine. Our system has always 
been representative, and representation based on election is 
for the clear mind of Aristotle dpuroxpdticov, unless choice 
is made on grounds of wealth. For an election is a form of 
competition wherein the best (as judged by some standard of 
valuation) wins. In the same way Rousseau, that pene- 
tratingly stupid and confusingly lucid philosopher, declared 
that England was free only once in seven years—that is, at 
times of General Election. We have learnt that the essential 
good of democracy can be secured through the aristocratic 
machinery of elections, and that freedom is compatible with 
the government of forty millions by six hundred. It may 
be that democracy and freedom may be combined with, and 
even preserved by, other forms not obviously associated with 
them. 

The danger to freedom to-day comes from its own weak- 
nesses. These are not inseparable from it, but are easily 
incidental to it. They are slowness in reaching important 
decisions, divisions in the body politic, and vacillations of 
policy. The dictator can be swift and consistent ; and he is 
unlikely to exhibit a divided mind, for a man liable to that 
malady is unlikely to become dictator. 

It is a commonplace that modern problems are baffling 
in their complexity. Modern means of communication cause 
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every action taken in any part of the world to have reper- 
cussions immediately in every other part. To form wise 
judgements requires great quantities of knowledge and a 
capacity to hold in mind several different problems and their 
interconnections. This means that the ordinary man is 
incapable of directing wisely the detailed policy of his 
country. He is bound to leave that to experts. In fact, the 
control of policy passes more and more into the hands of the 
Civil Service. This is inevitable, and is harmless—indeed 
beneficial—if the public mind continues to be actively 
interested and is able to determine main principles. 

That leads to the vital point. The control of the main 
principles of policy by public opinion acting through con- 
stitutional organs is essential to political liberty. But, pro- 
vided this is secure, the application of the principles may well 
be determined by the experts in the various State depart- 
ments. The Minister at the head of each department must 
still be responsible to Parliament ; but Parliament may well 
give him a general authority under which much will be 
carried out without further reference to Parliament. Again, 
Parliament may find it advantageous to devolve much of its 
authority on functional parliaments, such as a parliament 
for industrial affairs, a parliament for education, and so forth. 
There are many expedients as yet untried whereby the control 
of public opinion may be rendered effective in relation to the 
principles of policy, while the delay at present commonly 
associated with democratic machinery is avoided. In the 
world of to-day our main concern should not be to secure the 
maximum control of all activities by public opinion while 
trying to combine with that as much effectiveness in action 
as we may, but rather, having secured public control of the 
main direction of policy, to be sure of the maximum rapidity 
and effectiveness of decision. For the chief danger is lest 
liberty itself be abolished on the ground that its methods and 
machinery are too dilatory for the modern world. 

It must be recognised that, if the choice has to be made, 
men will always choose order or security before liberty. If 
liberty is so used or abused that public order is imperilled 
men will abolish liberty in the interest of order. If liberty 
results in such delays and indecisiveness that the nation is 
impotent in face of a foreign attack, liberty will be abolished 
in the interest of security. I am not now arguing that this is 
a just preference, though I think it is ; I am contending that 
it is and always will be an invariable preference. Conse- 
quently those who believe that liberty is indispensable to the 
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higher interest of human life must seek the way of giving it 
full scope without involving the nation in either disorder or 
insecurity. 

We have so far considered chiefly the question how the 
political forms of liberty should be organised with this object ; 
and our suggestion, broadly speaking, is that for political 
liberty to be both safe and effective the citizens generally 
must retain control of the general direction of policy, but 
must surrender control of its detail. There will always be 
division on the questions where precisely the line between 
general direction and detail is to be drawn and on which 
side of it certain matters lie ; this difference will be harmless 
and even wholesome, as keeping public opinion vigilant, if 
the principle is fully and avowedly admitted. Harm will be 
done only if the Executive treats with hostile suspicion every 
claim of the public to control direction, as our Foreign Office 
has sometimes appeared to do, or the Legislature regards 
every transference of real power to the Executive as a 
betrayal of liberty as some doctrinaire democracies have 
done. What is needed is a frank and cordial recognition of a 
differentiation of spheres in accordance with the principle 
stated. 

Hitherto we have been considering the cause of liberty 
from the viewpoint of the State. But behind this, and in the 
end controlling the action of the State, is the problem of the 
citizen. What does freedom really mean for him? and 
wherein does its value lie? Here we are at once confronted 
by a bewildering divergence between two views, associated 
in this country with the names of John Stuart Mill and 
Thomas Hill Green, and conveniently summarised in an 
epigram of Thorneley : 


** Two friends of Liberty her praise rehearsed, 
But where the one would bless, the other curses ; 
Freedom, to one, means not to be coerced, 
To one, to be a part of what coerces.” 


The ordinary man, when asked what he means by freedom, 
would probably say at first that he means being let alone to 
manage his own affairs. He recognises that for any one 
citizen to have this sort of liberty, some control is necessary, 
for at least the criminal impulses of others must be restrained 
in order that his liberty may be unrestricted; he also 
recognises that his own criminal impulses, if they exist, 
must be restrained in order that others may be truly free. 
My freedom in the use of my property is secured to me by 
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the restraint which the law places on anyone who might try 
unlawfully to deprive me of it. So a minimum of legal 
regulation is indispensable to liberty. But if that is all, two 
difficulties soon present themselves, one in a man’s relations 
with his neighbours and the other within his own nature. Of 
these it may be convenient to glance first at the latter. 

It is recognised by all except those who ten years ago 
were pre-eminently modern and are now, by consequence, 
rather démodés, that it is not good for children to do on all 
occasions exactly what they like. Moreover, the restraint 
which a reasonable discipline places upon their desires is 
manifestly not an interference with their will. Indiscriminate 
indulgence of appetites is not a fulfilment of free purpose, 
but a frustration of all purpose whatsoever. The first 
requisite for the pursuit and accomplishment of any purpose 
is that desires, the satisfaction of which would cut across and 
hinder that purpose, must be kept in check. It is not only 
in childhood that an external discipline is valuable for this 
purpose. Everyone who has, for example, a general intention 
to be honest, but is saved from some petty cheating by fear 
of the shame of detection or by recollection of a legal penalty, 
is thereby protected in his liberty to pursue his real purpose, 
and the external discipline has rather increased than dimi- 
nished his liberty. 

This consideration leads to a revised conception of law as 
enacted in a democratic country. The law that prohibits 
theft is not enacted by respectable property owners for the 
restraint of a vicious proletariat eager to rob them; it is a 
** good resolution ’’ taken by alk citizens not to steal, and 
having a “ forfeit ’’ attached, but, differing from our resolu- 
tions with forfeits framed on New Year’s Eve, because the 
forfeit is exacted. What happens is not that some people 
vote that if others steal they shall be imprisoned ; but that 
all unite in saying “‘ I vote that if I steal I shall go to prison.” 
That is the meaning of the Hegelian doctrine that the thief 
is sent to prison by his own real will. So expressed, it is an 
exaggeration of the actual truth of the moral and psycho- 
logical situation. But it is far nearer the truth than any 
conception which regards the restraint of law as serviceable 
to liberty only so far as it prevents others from interfering 
with my liberty. Its chief service is through preventing me 
from impairing my own real and continuing purpose by the 
gratification of transient desires. 

But for this to be true, I must have a voice in framing the 
law. So we make the transition from the ideal of freedom as 
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“not to be coerced ’’ to the ideal as ‘‘ to be part of what 
coerces.”” But the contrast is not complete ; for it is essential 
to the quality of such legislation that when taking my part 
in the coercion of myself and others I am not in that very 
act subject to coercion. If the restraint which, as part of the 
legislating community, I impose upon myself is to be an 
expression and instrument of my freedom, I must be free 
from restraint or constraint in my share of that imposition. 
So the condition, the fulfilment of which causes my being 
** part of what coerces’”’ to deserve the name of freedom, is 
that I am safe, when acting as such a part, “not to be 
coerced.” And it is simply true that the thief does in general 
will the law which sends him to prison, for he wishes to be 
safe in the possession of his stolen goods against the depreda- 
tions of other thieves. 

The conclusion to which this argument is bringing us 
with regard to individual freedom is that this freedom, so 
far as it is of value, is not the following of chance desires, but 
the fulfilment of deliberately formed purpose, and that this 
requires a moral development which none can achieve, and 
few or none can maintain, without the aid of external 
discipline and sanctions. To liberty so understood, law can 
be a means. The believer in liberty will make the ability of 
any particular law, or system of laws, to serve liberty in this 
way a primary test of their good or bad quality. 

That must be borne in mind when we pass on to consider 
the difficulty in our relations with our neighbours from 
regarding liberty as consisting in freedom from coercion. 
The formula may perhaps stand if coercion is understood as 
covering a sufficient variety of pressures. The classical illus- 
tration of this point is provided by the history of the first 
Factory Acts. Rigid liberals opposed these on the ground 
that they interfered with liberty. Employers, it was urged, 
should be free to manage their own concerns, while the 
working man should be free to sell his labour at whatever 
price he might choose. To fix wages or hours by law was to 
destroy liberty. It sounds so sensible. But unfortunately 
the pressure of competition was such that the actual freedom 
of employer or employee was nominal only. If the only 
actual alternative to a given course of action is bankruptcy 
for the one and starvation for the other, there is no effective 
freedom of choice. The question to be answered is whether 
the coercion exercised shall be that of blind economic forces 
or that of reasonable regulation. It is clear that the latter is 
in principle the more capable of being a source of freedom, 
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and this in two ways: first, the freedom of the benevolent 
employer to offer good terms and of the employee to secure 
some leisure (that is, spare time combined with spare money) 
may be safeguarded; secondly, the controlling regulation 
may be one which both employer and employee have had a 
share in framing. 

The whole survey which we have outlined points to one 
conclusion ; liberty, in the sense in which men really value 
it, is not freedom from control, but is self-control. If that is 
accepted, very important consequences follow. 

The first of these is that sound discipline is a necessary 
bulwark of liberty. We cannot now discuss what kind of 
discipline best deserves to be called sound, beyond empha- 
sising the truth that its aim is to produce intelligent self- 
control. It must therefore avoid such laxity as hinders the 
development of any central and dominant nucleus of 
impulses, and also such rigorism as produces either a violent 
reaction or a passive conformity to an imposed type—for 
rigorous discipline may have either of these effects according 
to the temperament of the subject. It was the former danger 
that Plato chiefly feared. Democracy for him meant 
unlimited individualism—a state of things where the citizens 
ran amok in society, because the several impulses ran amok 
in their several souls. It is the typical peril of Liberalism, or 
of a bourgeois democracy ; and for a Greek all democracy was 
bourgeois because the working class were slaves and not 
citizens at all. The typical peril of working-class democracy 
is likely to be the opposite. Beginning with the economic 
sphere, it is likely to lead to an excess of regimentation; for 
the experience of wage-earners is such as to give a far greater 
prominence to the group than to the individual. The size of 
the house which provides a home, the presence or absence of 
even a strip of ground between it and its neighbours or 
between it and the street, make a vast difference. Some 
privacy is indispensable to the growth of individualism. The 
danger is that as in successive generations the congested 
housing undermines (or forbids scope to) individuality, so it 
also destroys the sense of personal obligation towards family 
life, and parental discipline disappears under a general 
obscuration of all purely personal responsibility for others. 
Thus the same force which exalts the class or group over the 
individual tends to emancipate the individual from all 
deliberate, and therefore from all rational, control. This is 
likely to be as disastrous to liberty as the individualistic 
laxity of Liberalism. 
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Thus we are brought to the conviction that liberty both 
implies and demands a specially high moral achievement on 
the part of the citizen. He must be in his own person 
sufficiently co-ordinated to exercise self-control—a state in 
which no one is born, and to which no one attains, except by 
the aid of an external discipline adapted to his individual 
nature. But it is possible to be very highly co-ordinated—or 
integrated, if that word be preferred—on the basis of self- 
interest. A society of citizens so developed on those lines 
would be a home of harmony or a cave of discord, according 
as the interests of the several citizens happened to be, or 
(more practically important) appear to be co-incident or 
divergent. In fact, self-interest always tends to self- 
frustration. Looked at from outside, enlightened self- 
interest seems to lead to the same conduct as public spirit. 
But there is within it a root of discord which is bound, sooner 
or later, to produce its evil fruit. If self-interest is indeed 
the basic principle in the life of any man, no amount of 
so-called enlightenment will prevent his securing an advan- 
tage at cost to his fellows if he thinks himself immune from 
effective retaliation. Remember Gyges’ ring. So the 
harmony that might conceivably be established on this basis 
is precarious, and, in fact, it never has been even approxi- 
mately established. 

So we are led to the conclusion of this whole argument. 
If men are to enjoy liberty without imperilling order, they 
must find some centre other than self about which to 
integrate their lives; and it must be the same for all men. 
It needs little argument to show that this can be found only 
in God. 

Faith in God is an unfailing source of liberty, though the 
Church has not always, perhaps not often, appreciated this. 
The man who believes in God is bound to claim the right to 
obey God’s will for him as he understands it, and to assert 
this against all natural or political forces. But the same 
principle rrom which he derives his freedom sets limits to 
his use of it. The man who claims freedom to obey God 
rather than man cannot proceed to use his freedom in dis- 
obedience to God. And God is the Father of all men, whose 
will is for the welfare of all His children. Consequently the 
believer in Him must use his freedom only in such ways as 
promote the common good, and can never claim it for the 
pursuit of selfish advantage. 

It may prove, and I think it will, that amid the pressures 
of the modern world towards group-tyranny and group- 
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antagonism, nothing except faith in God will be strong 
enough to maintain that reverence for the individual which 
is the counterpart of freedom. Only if he is the child of 
God has he a status independent of his earthly community 
and endowing him with rights against it. On the other hand, 
amid the boundless opportunities for exploitation of others 
which science has put at the disposal of those who have the 
energy to use them, only faith in God, who loves the weak as 
He loves the strong, is sufficient to save liberty from abuse 
and make it tolerable. Apart from faith in God, freedom 
cannot survive; apart from faith in God, it cannot deserve 
to survive. The cause of freedom and of faith is one. 


WILLIAM EBOR: 


BISHOPTHORPE. 





THE NEMESIS OF POLITICAL 
IMMORALITY. 


DON LUIGI STURZO. 


WueEn, in December 1935 the bulk of British public opinion 
was roused by the Laval-Hoare plan offering over a third of 
Abyssinia to Italy, and reacted so vigorously as to enforce 
the resignation of the imprudent Foreign Secretary and the 
burial of the plan at Geneva, was it moved by a moral 
impulse or by political policy ? Indisputably, by a moral 
impulse. It did not judge the question of surrender or 


resistance to Italian claims from the standpoint of British — 


imperial interests, but it revolted against the idea that the 
violation of the Covenant of the League of Nations and of 
other public treaties signed by Italy, with an unjust war 
against an ill-armed people, should be rewarded by Great 
Britain and France who at Geneva had denounced Italy as 
a covenant-breaker. 

These moral notions, which reach to the roots of our 
civilisation, were not associated with any idea of political 
advantage ; they were taken in their absolute value, regard- 
less of the particular interests of the countries concerned. 

The action that followed the Laval-Hoare plan was just 
as certainly determined not by morality, as a categorical 
imperative, but by political convenience, as little by little 
Italy gained ground in Abyssinia (even with the use of poison 
gas) till the flight of the Negus and the capture of Addis 
Ababa, and the League of Nations (that is to say, Great 
Britain and France in the first place, who must bear the full 
responsibility) gave way, failing in the loyal and entire 
application of the Covenant. 

This second phase may be defined as the political phase ; 
the reaction against the Laval-Hoare plan was the moral 
phase. (An Englishman of penetrating but rather para- 
doxical spirit said at the time that England is on the side of 
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God [the moral Law] when God is on the side of England 
[political or economic interests], but when the two conflict, 
England chooses her own interests rather than God.) 

No purpose will be served by attempting to weigh the 
motives behind public opinion, which, made up of a thousand 
assents, often instinctive and deeply rooted, cannot be 
explained in terms of intention. Objectively, it must be 
recognised that British interests would have been better 
safeguarded by the acceptance of the Laval-Hoare plan than 
by its rejection. In any case, the problem did not present 
itself in such utilitarian fashion to public opinion, but was 
resolved by instinct and feeling. Under this impulse public 
opinion was on the side of morality. 

What is morality ? Can it apply to public life and inter- 
national relations ? And if so, should it take precedence of 
politics; and where the two conflict, should it have the last 
and decisive word ? 

This is the problem. 

It is commonly said that an action is moral if it is 
demanded or justified by conscience ; that morality is good 
conduct according to the moral or ethical norm grounded on 
conscience, while the correspondence of individual conduct 
to law, whether civil law or religious, is termed conformity. 

All this is correct from one point of view, but not wholly 
so from another, for it gives only a partial and incomplete 
idea of morality. 

It is correct in basing morality on conscience, in the sense 
that there can be no individual moral action in opposition to 
conscience, even if this opposition springs from error or pre- 
judice. A man does not act morally if he believes or even 
fears that he is doing wrong; he must be sure that he is doing 
right according to his own conscience, and that he is led to 
act so and not otherwise by a moral choice, or at least by a 
choice which, even if made in the light of utility, does not 
conflict with morality. 

The moral conscience of each individual must be educated, 
enlightened, formed, till with surety and conviction he can 
distinguish between what is right and what is not, and till his 
character is so formed that he can overcome inclinations and 
the promptings of passion in order to do good and avoid evil. 

To this end two factors are necessary : (a) the collective 
or social formation of custom (which the Romans called mos, 
from which derives the word moral), on the assumption that 
a social custom, a constant norm of society accepted by the 
collective conscience, must correspond to something co- 
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natural to man, and therefore be fundamentally good ; 
(b) the development of the community spirit, that is, of the 
intimate social bond which the Greeks called ethos (hence the 
word ethical), giving an idea of impulse, vitality, conviction, 
which, though personal, finds a repercussion in the collective 
conscience. To-day we use the words ethical and moral as 
synonymous, giving them the comprehensive sense of the 
morality of individual acts, springing from the ruling of 
conscience, but rendered collective by a common conviction 
in a spiritual conception. 

An example will make these ideas clear. It is our con- 
viction, as civilised men and as Christians, that it is not 
lawful for us to use force to vindicate our own rights, but 
that when occasion arises we must have recourse to the law- 
courts, and that in a dispute we must treat our adversary 
with restraint and calm. 

It is not sufficient for this conviction to be an individual 
one, it must be collective and customary ; otherwise, if only 
a few were to observe such a rule they might be overcome by 
the majority who failed to observe it. The rule of refraining 
from private violence will be considered moral when it 
becomes customary ; and for it to become customary there 
must be an impulsion, a spirit of conviction, an ethos that 
will turn the fact into a deeply felt principle, a moral value 
common to a group, class, or category of men. 

To-day Nazis and Fascists have introduced the use of 
force to strike down their adversary and reduce him to 
silence, but the traditional civilised conscience is moved to 
sincere and instinctive protest. This the Nazis or Fascists 
no longer feel, for they have introduced a custom (to our 
mind, an evil custom) resting on a false ethos (the idea of the 
totalitarian state, the predominance of a party, the chosen 
race), through which they believe they are inaugurating a 
morality of their own, Nazi or Fascist morality. This trend 
of the collective conscience brings with it a perversion of the 
individual conscience which finds itself in a diseased environ- 
ment wherein errors are exalted as principles of truth. 

This comes about the more rapidly the greater the sup- 
pression of freedom, freedom being a necessary condition for 
the development of morality. There can be no true morality 
where there is constriction; morality is the more deeply 
rooted the freer the acceptance of a common norm of 
behaviour, that is, the more fully the urgency (or ethos) of a 
moral rule is felt. 

Where there is no freedom, we find there are those who in 
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the name of conscience resist an imposition they repute 
immoral, and these are the martyrs; or else we find those 
who give way without conviction, for the sake of material 
advantage, or of a quiet life, or for domestic reasons, or 
through weakness and cowardice. These are the many who, 
in a greater or less degree, fail in their duty, for they act 
against conscience, which, in the concrete of action, always 
has and must have the final word. 


* * * * * 


Why is it usual to speak of morality and politics as if they 
were two enemies, or like two individuals who can never 
come to an understanding ? And why are politics held in 
such small consideration that the very word is often made to 
imply dishonesty ? 

Here we take the word politics in its best sense: a 
sharing in the government of a country for the common good. 
As such the aim of politics is the advantage of the state 
considered as common good, and it falls within the order of 
morality, for to seek the common good, with appropriate 
means, is certainly a moral aim. 

In a free country such as England, all may engage in 
politics, and many do so in various ways. I am not referring 
only to members of the Cabinet, of Parliament, of county or 
borough councils, but also to the journalists, members of 
political parties, electors, members of unions or leagues with 
general or specific aims of militant politics, such as the 
League of Nations Union or the Proportional Representation 
Society. 

From this concordia discors of parties or associations 
papers and assemblies, comes forth a political mind that 
expresses the political custom of the nation, and which is 
translated into public opinion on the one hand and into the 
government or executive authority on the other. 

These two forces, government and public opinion, may be 
in agreement on an ethico-political issue, as over the pro- 
posed marriage of King Edward VIII. with Mrs Simpson ; 
in such case the outcome is a political act imbued with the 
prevailing moral feeling of the country. Or there may be 
discordance, in which case either political interests prevail 
over morality, as exemplified by the raising of sanctions 
against Italy or the de facto recognition of the Italo- 
Abyssinian Empire, or else morality prevails over politics, 
as in the case of the Hoare-Laval plan. 

As it is more usual (or seems to be more usual) for 
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political interests to outrun morality, these two deities of 
collective life are presented as almost irreconcilable adver- 
saries. 

Morality in polities is called idealism. Politics without 
concern for morality are known as realpolitik, a term coined 
in Germany in Bismarck’s time. But we need not think that 
realpolitik had no earlier existence; it is what was once 
known as ‘ Reason of State,’”? an expression invented by 
Renaissance Italy and linked up with Machiavelli’s theory of 
‘* effectual truth.”” During the Reformation and Counter- 
reformation there was talk in various quarters of Reason of 
State, of which the greatest exponent was Louis XIV. But 
whether it took the form of Machiavelli’s effectual truth (that 
is, truth confirmed by success) as “‘ politics of results,” or of 
Reason of State as “‘ politics of finalism,”’ or of realpolitik, as 
‘* politics of causality,”’ it is always the same conception of 
politics dissociated from morality, pure politics. 

What should be noted is that Machiavelli’s politics, 
personified in Cesar Borgia, and the politics of the Reason 
of State, which culminated in Louis XIV., and the realpolitik 
acclaimed by Bismarck are all the politics of absolutism, of a 
power without limits. Just as absolute power finds no check 
in the inner kingdom of conscience, for it conceives of politics 
as pure and without admixture of other elements, so in the 
outer world it is unchecked by parliaments, public opinion, 
the Press, or the churches, for it sums up in the executive 
authority all powers and all rights. 

When Bethmann-Hollweg in 1914 referred to the Treaty 
guaranteeing the integrity and neutrality of Belgium as a 
‘* scrap of paper ”’ he gave graphic expression to the implica- 
tions of realpolitik. Treaties are to be kept when they are 
useful, to be broken when they are inconvenient. From this 
standpoint the respect of treaties is not a moral action and 
their breach is not an immoral one, for politics take no 
account of such disturbing categories ; either observance or 
violation may be useful, and pure politics ask no further. 

The specific aim of politics, say the philosophers, is the 
common advantage or utility ; the schoolmen of the middle 
ages used a more pregnant formula: bonum commune, the 
common good. 

The whole problem lies in how, in politics, the common 
good is to be conceived. The absolute monarchies of the 
ancien régime assuredly sought the good of the state and 
tried to attain it, but this good they saw through the 
spectacles of the interests of their royal house; the rights 
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and dignity and glory of the monarch were the primary 
objects and by these the common good was measured. 
Hence an estimation of particular advantage which had to 
coincide with that of general advantage. Where the two 
conflicted, ninety-nine times out of a hundred the advantage 
of the reigning house gained the upper hand over that of the 
nation. Unless, indeed, there were either parliaments, as in 
England, or a powerful upper clergy and aristocracy, or 
rebellious masses who put forward their own advantage and 
often caused it to prevail over that of the monarchs. 

The idea of advantage, of utility, is thus at the basis of 
politics, and indisputably constitutes their specific and pre- 
dominant aim. This conception of utility may little by little 
become a moral conception when, from the advantage of an 
individual, be he monarch or dictator, it is widened to become 
the advantage of the many; or from the advantage of a 
single caste (nobility, clergy, army, or capitalism), it becomes 
the advantage of the various classes ; or from the advantage 
of a city or district it becomes the adv antage of the various 
regions making up the nation. In short, the more the advan- 
tage sought is general, the more do politics assume the 


character of morality, that is, the more do they fulfil their 
true aim. 


%* * * ** * 


The basic reason for this transmutation of politics into 
morals lies in the fact that while a particular advantage 
violates the right of many, a general advantage violates the 
right of few. 

Morality is the foundation of right. There can be no true 
right other than moral; and immoral right is impossible, 
for if it is immoral it is no right. 

Can an employer be said to have the right to make his 
employees work twelve or sixteen hours a day ? (There are 
such men in certain countries and in certain classes.) 
Assuredly not. Here is exploitation, not a right. Even if 
there be a contract between an employer and his employees 
for sixteen hours’ work a day, this contract is immoral and 
neither confers rights nor imposes duties. 

It is the same in polities. When a class exploits a position 
of political privilege for its own advantage, it commits a 
gravely immoral act ; as, for instance, in France under the 
ancien régime when a crushing taxation of the peasants 
served the king to pay innumerable pensions to the courtiers 
and courtesans who thronged the ante-chambers of Versailles 
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or Paris, or when a king by a simple lettre de cachet could 
imprison without trial anyone who caused inconvenience to 
him or his favourites. 

What may be said for the monarchs of the ancien régime 
or of the modern dictators can be equally said of revolu- 
tionary committees, ancient and modern. It is too easily 
said that, after all, revolutions are revolutions and cannot be 
bound by the moral laws of humanity. The same is said of 
war: war is war, and allows no room for moral laws. And 
the same plea is little by little extended to cover every case 
in which the observance of moral laws is inconvenient, in 
the interests of king or dictator, of a caste or a class, whether 
an aristocracy or the people, the bourgeoisie or the prole- 
tariat. 

The more general the advantage sought, the greater the 
morality of politics ; the more particular the advantage, the 
greater the immorality of politics. 

Since everything in this world is relative, the point is 
reached at which policy to the advantage of a state becomes 
particular advantage in respect of the international politics 
of the various states of a continent, or of a part of a con- 
tinent, or of the world. 


* * * * * 


The Law of Nations is as old as civilisation. A breach of 
it considered even by pagan antiquity as an act of immorality 
which the gods would punish. It is in the Roman period that 
we find the ritual phrase pacta sunt servanda—* treaties must 
be kept.”” A breach of faith between peoples was reputed an 
act of irreligion, for treaties were consecrated by oaths and 
propitiatory sacrifices. 

Modern international law originated with the formation of 
the independent states, when the Papacy and the Empire 
ceased to be centres of unification for the West. Vitoria and 
Alberico Gentili first, then Suarez and Grotius, were the 
founders of modern international law. Only on a basis of 
such law could the independent and autonomous states 
regulate their relations. Plainly, to this end it was necessary 
that all should agree on the principles of international law, 
that is, that all should observe the moral laws on which this 
law was founded. The more so in that there was no higher 
authority which could vindicate the law (as in the Middle Ages 
the popes and emperors); good faith and the moral bond 
had to serve as categorical imperative for every monarch and 
his government. 
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An international law cannot be built up in a day ; moral 
education is not a matter of a few months. In the course of 
the centuries that law has come to maturity, with the moral 
training we call civilisation. And therefore, even when 
governments do not observe international law and fail to 
respect its moral value, the public conscience is aware of their 
error and is perturbed. 

Thus, when war broke out in 1914 all saw the dispro- 
portion between the responsibilities of the Serbian Govern- 
ment for the Sarajevo crime and the war declared against 
Serbia by Austria-Hungary; between the responsibility 
incurred by Russia’s mobilisation and that of Germany in 
attacking France and violating the neutrality of Belgium 
which she herself had guaranteed. All the moral motives 
vindicated by the Allies during the Great War, through four 
years of bitter struggle, were founded on a violation of inter- 
national rights and laws based on public trust. 

When the war ended it was believed that the fault lay in 
the lack of a legal and moral organ which, an emanation of 
the various states and independent of each, would be 
inspired by the idea of a common good identical for all states, 
that is, for mankind. The League of Nations thus assumed 
an aspect at once political, moral, social, and juridical. It 
was a synthesis of various distinct organs, but forming a 
unity. The political sphere was that of the Council and 
Assembly of the League and, since its chief aim was peace 
and the observance of the Covenant with respect of the rights 
of all and of the general interest, such politics would be 
essentially moral. The social sphere covered the economic 
enterprises of the League. and ‘the protection of labour 
entrusted to the I.L.O. Finally, the juridical and litigious 
sphere would be the province of the High Court of Inter- 
national Justice at the Hague. 

It was a magnificent constitution, on which were pinned 
the hopes of those throughout the world who wanted peace 
and the triumph of morality in international politics, and 
especially of the democratic, Christian-democratic and labour 
parties, of the churches, and of all the mystical currents of 
the present day. 

The League of Nations was the hope of an international 
future in a union of politics and morality. 

Why was this union shattered ? 


* * * * * 


The chief cause is best defined in the phrase made famous 
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by the promoters of the Action Frangaise: Politique d’abord ! 
‘* Politics first !’’ Political interests to take precedence of 
everything, even of morals. 

Christ had said, ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
The Kingdom of God and His justice may be translated as 
the moral law, which rests on love of our neighbour ; love of 
our neighbour which, according to the Christian conception 
(the only logical and morally consistent conception), cannot 
be conceived without love of God. The Kingdom of God is 
love of God and of our neighbour on earth ; His justice means 
the works that consecrate this love in relation to God and 
to men: the synthesis is morality. 

‘* All these things shall be added. . . . ’’ These are the 
useful goods ; the Gospel speaks of food and clothing, that 
is, economic life. What are politics other than the organisa- 
tion and guarantee of the production and distribution of 
wealth, the safeguarding of the country, the means of 
developing industries, trades, culture, the arts, that is to 
say, the earthly order and well-being needful to men if they 
are to live? But these are not the ends of man, of his per- 
sonality in his moral relations, of his spiritual elevation. All 
this belongs to the Kingdom of God and His justice ;_ that is. 
moral and spiritual life, from which will come, as a gift of 
God, as a reflection of the harmony of moral relations on the 
plane of economic and political reality, all earthly goods. 

Thus these goods fall into the category of subordinate 
means, while the moral and spiritual life and personal 
elevation of each individual (conceived as the Kingdom of 
God and of justice) is to be considered as end. 

And thus “‘ politics first ’’ must be reputed an error by all, 
and by Christians as a heresy. 

Unhappily this heresy has been a guiding principle even 
for the statesmen who met together first in Paris to draw up 
the peace treaties, then at Geneva for their application. 
Let us be clear: they had to frame a political policy for, in 
the domain of politics, they had to defend the interests of the 
victorious states. But here should have been no case of 
** pure politics ’’ or “ politics first.”” For them there was also 
a categorical imperative: that of justice and morality. 
Every time men fall short of justice in human relations, 
whether between individuals or between states, they pay the 
penalty. This never fails ; it is the nemesis that pursues those 
who rob the poor, defrauding them of their wages, or who 
refuse a just price: as in the old folk-tale, the Devil’s flour 
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turns to ashes. It is the nemesis that pursues a state that 
will oppress another and refuse it justice. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary paid the price of the war they began without 
a proportionate reason ; but the Allies too have had to pay 
the price of the injustice of the peace treaties. The gravest 
injustice was the failure to fix the sum of reparations to be 
paid by Germany, with the idea, unworthy of civilised 
peoples, of imposing a state of real economic slavery on a 
nation which was to be reduced to wretchedness for half 
a century, and deprived of almost all the means of re- 
establishing a trade and economy of its own. This card- 
castle soon collapsed. Not only were reparations suspended 
or cancelled and the economic clauses to the exclusive 
advantage of the victors ceased to work or were abandoned, 
but the rich nations were led to lend money to Germany and 
lost it in the freezing of credits. 

It is a true saying that “‘ God does not pay on Saturday,” 
but sometimes the payment is swift and overwhelming. 

Those who at Geneva thought they could play with the 
moral law and the Covenant of the League, and follow an 
equivocal policy every time there was a chance to choose 
between the two, to-day feel the full nemesis of the war. 

Japan’s war on China for Manchuria, the war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay for the Gran Chaco, Italy’s war on 
Abyssinia, the civil war in Spain, are stages of a continual 
nemesis that weighs on all states, drawing them towards a 
new war of destruction of European civilisation. 

Why did not Geneva intervene in time? Why did it 
allow the causes of fresh wars to grow up that might lead to 
a still greater catastrophe ? Certainly no one thinks that 
the statesmen concerned did so with their eyes open, aware 
that they were doing what would bring us where we are 
to-day. But they failed in their moral duty ; on them and 
on the states they represented falls the moral responsibility 
of their failure, of their fault. Ignorance and incompetence 
may lessen their responsibility, but the forgetting and 
shelving of moral values such as the respect for treaties, the 
protection of the weak, the duty of rendering justice and of 
withstanding arrogant aggression are moral faults of which 
the responsibility cannot be wiped out, and which when the 
moment comes must be paid for, as all moral faults are paid 
for, even in this world. 

How or when, each man knows in his own heart, if for a 
moment he reflects on the vicissitudes of his life. But history 
knows it too, history which is a chain of causes and effects, 
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in which material determinism plays a lesser part than the 
moral value of the actions of men with their personal respon- 
sibility and collective influence. 

Orthodox Marxism maintains that all moral, cultural and 
religious values of society are only reflections of economic 
determinism, a bye-product of the material conditions of life. 
Historical materialism leads to the absurd, for neither would 
be rich be responsible for their immorality (when they are 
immoral) nor the poor for their morality (when they are 
moral), or vice versd, for both would be determined in their 
morality or immorality by the conditions and economic 
environment of their actions. 

Thus we should absolve the France of Laval, which gave 
Mussolini a free hand in Abyssinia. And we should absolve 
the England, which from January to September 1935 dragged 
out discussion of the appeal of the Negus to the League, put 
a ban on the export of armaments which resolved itself into 
the disarmament of Abyssinia at a time when Italy was 
pouring troops and armaments into Eritrea and Somaliland, 
negotiated with Italy for a cession of Abyssinian territory, 
without reference to Abyssinia herself, on the basis of a 
tripartite agreement irreconcilable with the Covenant of the 
League pledging the defence of the territorial integrity of 
member states: all these were acts devoid of the most 
elementary equity or morality. 

If the premise of historical determinism held good we 
should concern ourselves only with the clash of material 
forces rising out of the class war and manifested either in 
civilised fashion or, in ultimate resource, in civil or inter- 
national war. According to such a theory, Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Franco would be right. 


* * * * * 


Consider Spain. Morality or politics? Historical 
materialism or a war of ideals ? 

All must condemn the horrors of the civil war. On both 
sides massacres and innocent victims. Franco’s friends 
protest against the burning of churches, the murder of priests, 
monks, and nuns in their thousands. Ten thousand religious 
are said to have been slain. Were all guilty ? All responsible 
for high treason? Had all turned their churches and con- 
vents into fortresses ? And where are the proofs? When 
were they tried and sentenced ? People speak of fanatical 
mobs, of a government without adequate police force or 
organised armies. We admit the extenuating circumstances, 
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but the responsibility remains. No one will say that here 
were moral acts—or even politic acts. 

On the other side, the friends of the Government of Spain 
put forward other priests and monks shot or thrown into 
prison by the insurgents (in fewer numbers, indeed, for the 
majority of the priests and nuns are on the side of the rebel 
generals), the massacres of Badajoz, the implacable repres- 
sion of “‘red”’ villages in which all the men capable of 
bearing arms have been shot for fear lest they should revolt 
once the victorious armies had moved on, and the bombard- 
ment of Madrid, Durango, Guernika, killing women and 
children without pity. No one can say that these are moral 
acts, done in the service of the Catholic religion. 

We are agreed in deploring in the name of the most 
elementary principles of morality all the inhuman acts of the 
Spanish civil war, above all, the execution of hostages by 
either side. 

Those who admit class-war, by any means, approved the 
revolt of Catalonia and the Asturias in October 1934, 
because it was promoted by the Socialist ‘left ’’ and sup- 
ported by the proletariat against the radico-clerical Govern- 
ment which represented reaction and the big landowners. 
But these same men disapproved of the revolt of the generals 
in July 19386 because it was against the legitimate Govern- 
ment. They must make up their minds. If revolt against a 
legitimate government is not lawful because it is immoral, 
that of 1934 was no less so than of 1936 ; but if they hold the 
former to be lawful and praiseworthy, they have no right to 
blame the latter in the name of morality or legitimate 
government. From the political standpoint, the men of 
“‘ the right ” disapproved of the revolt of 1934 and approved 
of that of 1936: the men of “ the left ’’ approved of that of 
1934 and disapproved of that of 1936. The same may be 
said of those who present the war in Spain as a war of 
ideologies : Fascism versus Communism. We are here in the 
field of politics, not of morality. 

The idea of a Hobson’s choice between Fascism and 
Communism is gaining ground in Europe, and strikes the 
fancy of many who do not reflect on the content of names 
and who are dominated by impulse and over-simplified 
notions. For such there are no intermediate zones in 
political ideologies : democracy is worn out, “‘ labour ”’ has 
become a bureaucracy of workers’ organisations, trade 
unions, co-operatives, mutual benefit societies and the like, 
good for the nineteenth century, but not for the present-day. 
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While Marxist Socialism is merely a phase of Communism 
which is more logical and complete, on the other hand 
Fascism is the concrete product of the national, racial, and 
imperialist ideologies which ripened in the capitalistic phase 
of the bourgeoisie and reaches their climax through the war 
and post-war crises. 

The struggle it is said is between these two ideologies ; 
the Spanish war is a sample of the war of the future, which 
will be likewise a war between conflicting ideologies. 

We refuse to simplify human ideals, even in the economic 
and political field, so as to create two myths, the Fascist 
myth and the Communist myth. As a hundred years ago 
the peoples were stirred by the word “ liberty,” and the 
system of liberty grew up, overcoming the absolutism of the 
states of the Holy Alliance and adapting itself to the various 
phases of the economics, politics, and culture of each people, 
so to-day, in the struggle of the dictatorships (all the 
dictatorships, Russia included) against the democracies, the 
spirit of liberty will overcome the tyrannies of right or left, 
for it rests on moral values that are perennial in mankind. 

Therefore, while we do not accept the Marxist thesis of a 
class-war, bourgeoisie against proletariat, neither do we accept 
the alternative thesis, Fascism against Communism. Both 
lead to civil war, whether in the economic and political field 
through the elimination of all other classes (as in Russia), or 
through the elimination of all other parties (as in Germany 
and Italy), or else through the armed destruction of the 
opposition, as to-day in Spain. 

What has happened in Russia, Germany and Italy through 
the triumph of the totalitarian state if it is not a civil war, 
real though concealed? If the vanquished side did not 
fight, or did not continue to fight with arms, this does not 
prevent the expulsions, concentration camps, executions 
after mock trials or murders like that of Matteotti, or 
the Rosselli brothers or the oppression of the Jews, from 
being real, unilateral acts of civil war. 

We refuse to approve of civil war, from whatever quarter 
it comes, of political, religious or racial, persecution by what- 
ever party, or of armed revolt by whatever section of the 
community, for we put morality before the political and 
economic interests of any caste, church or class. 

Therefore for us it is absurd to call the war of the Spanish 
generals a war of ideals, a crusade, a holy war. 

But this does not mean that we shut ourselves away in 
an ivory tower, that we content ourselves with a negative 
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attitude. Nothing of the kind. We wish the divergences 
and conflicts between citizens of the same country to be 
fought out within the framework of liberal constitutions, of 
the votes of the people, of living, effectual and progressive 
democracy. Just as we wish disputes between states to 
be resolved by methods of conciliation and arbitration, 
within the framework of a more valid and effective League 
of Nations. We hold that the method of liberty in politics 
is more moral than that of coercion by an absolute and uncon- 
trolled government, a totalitarian dictatorship whether of 
right or left, or, still worse, by the anarchy of undisciplined 
mobs, even if these had reason to revolt against oppression. 

Thus we carry the rule of morality into the political 
system, the value of conscience from private life to public 
life, respect of our neighbour from economic relations to 
political relations. This is true democracy. 


* * * * * 


One of the strongest objections against the predominance 
of morality over politics is that a choice dictated by moral 
considerations would be often unilateral, and that an 
unprincipled adversary would take advantage of it, being 
bound himself by no moral scruple. It is this objection that 
leads to the armaments race, to violation of international 
agreements, and to war. 

The argument is halting, for it underestimates the power 
of moral values. Germany invaded Belgium, believing that 
thus she could more swiftly strike at France and reach Paris 
in a few days. But the violation of Belgian neutrality roused 
England (who was hesitating as to whether or not she would 
enter the war) and undid what it had sought todo. Germany 
believed she could terrorise the Allies by torpedoing unarmed 
ships in mid-ocean, but the sinking of the Lusitania led to 
America’s entry into the war, and her entry was decisive. 
Moral values were victorious over the so-called material 
advantages. 

It is evident that if moral values are to be victorious they 
must be validly supported. Pascal wanted the just to be 
strong and the strong just. When the just are not strong 
and the strong are not just, the world goes topsy-turvy. 
Therefore the democracies of to-day must be just and strong, 
for so the dictatorships, which are strong, will be forced to 
act justly. 

Another objection raised to the primacy of morality 
is this—individual morality governing private relations 
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between the various categories of citizens is defined by codes, 
laws, traditions, convictions, is taught in the schools, 
preached in the churches, inculcated by the law courts, and, 
in the case of offences and crimes of an anti-social character, 
there are the judicial authorities to defend the injured party 
and punish the guilty ; public morality is vague, ill-defined, 
without sanctions to enforce it, and lacking the necessary 
background of education because conviction is lacking. 

Is this really true ? 

Men of conscience know that certain actions are unlawful, 
whether they concern private or public matters. The murder 
of St Thomas Becket, the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and 
the murder of Matteotti, are all three on the same plane, 
political crimes committed either by order of the man in 
power or to please him. And in the twelfth century as in the 
nineteenth or twentieth centuries the moral conscience of 
every class of citizens protested ; there was the difference 
that in the twelfth century the murderers of Becket were 
punished and King Henry II. did public penance, whereas 
in modern times neither Napoleon nor Mussolini were con- 
demned or did penance. So much for progress in moral 
custom ! 

But it is not only against such glaring crimes that the 
general moral conscience protests, but also against those 
more usual in political life—the breach of pledges and oaths 
and the breaking of treaties. How much has been written 
against those sovereigns who gave their peoples free parlia- 
mentary constitutions and swore to respect them, and then, 
in the course of the last century and the present one, violated 
them, withdrew them, breaking their oaths? Who can 
defend their breach of faith ? 

To-day Fascists and Nazis banish moral duties from 
public life, believing they must consider only what is or is 
not to the advantage of the nation. What is more, a new 
ethical principle has been installed : that which corresponds 
to the advantage of the state or nation is ipso facto moral. 
Thus state or nation is made what the philosophers call an 
ethical primary. The place of conscience is taken by the 
state or nation. 

Against this perversion we must react and show it up for 
what it is, the old, false maxim that ‘‘ the end justifies the 
means.” For us, the end never justifies the means. Even if 
the end is the good of the nation, that does not justify 
immoral means like treaty-breaking, the treacherous murder 
of opponents, massacres of the innocent, the persecution of 
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a race, the suppression of religious worship and of moral, 
civil and political liberties, or unjust war—none of those 
things that the dictatorships of to-day hold lawful. 

The fundamental reason for our firm and trenchant 
assertion of this principle is that any moral system must be 
based on respect of human personality, and any immoral 
system violates before all and above all the rights of human 
personality. 

Human personality represents a great value; it was set on 
a new basis by Christianity which, as a personal religion, estab- 
lished a new and direct relationship between man and God, no 
longer through the intermediary of the family, caste, city, 
kingdom orempire. It was in this sense that Christ said that 
he came to separate the father from the son, the daughter-in- 
law from the mother-in-law, the husband from the wife, and 
that our foes should be members of our own household, in the 
deep sense that if family affection and ties conflict with the 
duty of conscience, which is the relationship between man and 
God, duty must prevail over the affection, ties, and ends of 
the group. This is the same as what St Peter said in the 
synagogue, that we must obey God rather than men. 

Such an act of the individual conscience. is not an act of 
rebellion against authority (the early Christians paid for it 
even with their lives), but an act of union with the moral law, 
which is to be found in each one of us through the fact of our 
human personality, and which is made plain to us by Christian 
teaching and practice. 

This act of conscience is based on the two-fold Christian 
love, love of God and love of our neighbour ; it is this that 
is the well-spring of morality, of all morality that is truly 
human and truly Christian. 

Hitler’s propaganda is contrary to love of our neighbour, 
inasmuch as he establishes the race as principle of human 
selection ; for Hitler, there is no neighbour outside the race. 
And for him his neighbour is not a person, but depersonalised, 
for each is nothing but a number, a quantity which serves 
the whole, so that the whole absorbs the numerical individual 
and transforms it. Monstrous as this seems, it is what is 
happening in Germany under our eyes. 

Bolshevik Russia has made a speciality of the negation 
of God, thus denying the love of God. What foundation 
remains then for the individual personality of each ? What 
is the source of love of one’s neighbour? Invasive 
materialism can only depreciate personality, reducing it to 
the level of a machine. 
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And this is just what has been done among ourselves by 


anonymous capitalism and industrialism ; it is the running | 


sore of our Western democracies. The immoral and inhuman 
background of our civilisation is constituted by its negation 
of human personality ; the deeper is this negation, the more 
immoral and inhuman the system. Therefore we denounce 
Fascism, Nazism, Bolshevism, all dictatorships, as inhuman 
and immoral systems—but we do not forget how much 
inhumanity and immorality there is still in the present 
structure of the democratic nations. 

What is necessary is a return to the Christian principle of 
an entire respect for human personality, which is only 
ennobled and elevated when morality is at the basis of both 
individual and social life, as the indissoluble expression and 
perennial fruit of love of God and love of our neighbour. 


LUIGI STURZO. 


LONDON. 
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FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THOUGHT. 


BARON VON OPPELL. 
I 


CONSIDERING my past life one day after the War, it struck 
me forcibly that it was all dead—incidents as well as my 
own actions. It might just as well have been the record 
of another person. At best our actions and the incidents 
of our life remain to us actual in themselves only in so far 
as they affect our present outward circumstances, and even 
such effect was completely cut off from me as a result of the 
War. This brought vividly to my mind the fact that if we 
had no past we would lose the sense of being altogether. 
But our past is only our own in so far as it means what we 
have thought and felt. 

Such reflections awoke in me the idea of keeping a 
journal, not of my adventures but of my thoughts, so as to 
help me towards that continuity which alone means being. 

I am giving a selection of such thoughts and feelings, 
taking at intervals from this journal, some of those that can 
stand outside their context, and beginning with a few 
impressions of wild nature in Sweden which were to me like 
pictures of my thoughts at the time. 


NEAR STOCKHOLM. October 20, 1919. 


This was a golden autumn day: the birches stood out 
against the smoky green of the pines, their round leaves 
hanging and glittering like flimsy golden coins in the radiant 
sunshine. Then there were the oak trees of a darker and 
more coppery gold. The little clouds on the horizon seemed 
to catch the reflection of the sun on the trees and to be gilded ; 
and the golden light seemed to spread like a veil of golden 
gauze over the clear blue of the sky. A fresh pure breeze 
swept over the landscape, rippling the lake in places and 
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sending streaks of lead-grey over its burnished steel-blue 
surface and causing the leaves of the birch trees to rustle 
and to tremble, as ever again one of them loosened its hold 
and went down softly to the ground twirling and glittering 
in the sunshine. 

Is there a change in me since last year? Yes, I see now 
why there need be no sadness in wild nature at autumn and 
death. She has reached that perfection from which we 
human beings are yet so far. To her death is but the throb 
of triumphant life ever rising again. She would always 
celebrate it in gold and blue. 


NEAR STOCKHOLM. October 29, 1919. 


Winter has come. Snow has fallen, not enough to make 
the landscape white, and as I stand on that rock like a 
platform on which I have stood so many mornings now, the 
golden birch leaves and the copper oak leaves seem to have 
disappeared in the wide stretches of smoky-green pines with 
patches of snow on their branches here and there: and the 
lake, or rather the sea, with its many arms stretching into 
the land, is all lead-grey now; the sky is grey too, and its 
vault seems immense—the whole effect is very big and very 
empty. Also it is grey, cold and silent. 

Then in the silence a little solitary bird sings, only two 
little notes coming from very far away. But gradually, in 
the absence of any other sound, they seem to grow louder 
and to fill the whole wide empty vault. They seemed to me 
to express the Spirit that makes us go on—the Spirit that 
is gone into matter and given it life, and in its gradual 
penetration is the cause of evolution, which so far has 
reached its summit in the human mind and is slowly but 
inexorably working on to a more intense penetration till the 
unknown purpose of life is reached. 


NEAR STOCKHOLM. June 27, 1920. 


I went this morning with my breakfast far out on the 
path to Erstawyk. Bordering the forest there is a meadow 
that slopes gently down towards one of the many arms of the 
sea that stretch into this lovely coast. Behind me are dark 


fir trees, their fresh green points mingling with the young | 


spring green foliage of the oaks. Out of the meadow there 
peep here and there rocks covered with moss on which grow 
dog violets and wild pansies and blue “‘ enzian.”” Bringing 


little splashes of mauve into the green of the meadow there | 


is the Swedish ‘‘ midsummer flower.”’ 
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The sea before me appears dark blue in the shade. 
Opposite is a woodland shore without a house, running into 
a bay on the right and receding on the left to make room 
for an outlook on to the endless ocean disappearing in the 
glitter of the morning sun. 

Behind me a thrush is singing in the wood and a fresh 
sea breeze breaks the heat of an end June morning. 

A few hundred yards away from me, three girls come out. 
They see me as I light my pipe, but quite unconcernedly, and, 
in a minute, their clothes are off. One of them jumps into 
the water and the other two stand on a low rock, their brown 
hair fluttering in the morning wind. The first girl creeps out 
of the water (it is cold in Sweden in June) and, as she holds 
on to the rock, the breeze, too, catches her dark hair. 

The flickering lights and the moving cloud shadows of a 
June morning play on the green of the meadow and over 
the dark blue sea and on the white bodies of the three girls. 

There lies a strange remoteness over the scene that makes 
me feel for a moment as if I were thousands of years away 
from my present life. I wished I could have held that 
moment. 


NEAR STOCKHOLM. July 9, 1920. 


Breakfast in the same place, the same lights and shadows, 
but no girls on the rocks. Instead, the wild rose bushes 
were in flower, and the blossoms, wide open, stood out like 
pink stars against the green of the fir trees and of the oaks, 
which had grown darker, and against the glittering steel-blue 
sea. It was warmer, but there was more breeze than last 
time, so that one could hear the regular splash of little waves 
as they ran into the shore below me. A thrush sang in the 
wood at my back, but more intermittently than last time— 
now and then one heard the murmur of a bee as it passed 
—there was no human being in sight and the low wash of 
the waves added to the summer silence. 

As I looked over the wild roses, over the green of the 
meadow, far out to the rocky coastline beyond, I thought I 
could see standing by the shore the Spirit of the Earth, 
incarnate as a beautiful woman eternally young, with wild 
roses in her dark hair fluttering in the morning breeze. I 
could hear her say : 


** Look at me! What can the heaven of your religions 
that allow you to kill each other and to be content, as 
animals are in the struggle for life, give you like my 
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summer morning? It was to bring forth my beauty 
that the Spirit went into me and it was to see it and to 
feel it that It penetrated me further till you were the 
result. There is only one imperfection in me: it is 
that this thing called death, which I have brought into 
harmony with life, should yet not have been vanquished 
by you who have risen not merely to live and to be but 
to see my harmony. This fault in me persists because 
you are not yet strong enough to know my beauty. 
Why do you struggle against each other to hasten death 
instead of fighting death itself that you may live to 
understand and to see what I am?” 


WILSDRUFF (near DRESDEN). September 9, 1920. 


When I reflect on what this human mind can rise to: 
the sublime feeling of standing alone against an eternal 
reality shrouded in this beautiful mystery of time and space, 
I see in this the strongest proof that such reality must be. 
And for this reason: if such feeling had been produced by 
a chance conflux of atoms which first originated life, then 
mind, (according to the survival of the fittest), then 
religious belief arising out of the fear of death and at last 
this highest feeling out of nothing, there would lie in its 
existence the most boundless cruelty that it is possible for 
any mind to conceive. If there lay such a cruel fate over 
us, it ought equally to be stamped in its full perfidious 
ugliness over all wild nature, But I can see there beauty 
only. 


WILSDRUFF. October 28, 1920. 


All passions and lower emotions—whether joyful or 
painful—are disintegrating to the synthesis which, if perfect, 
would be “I.” We give way to them even when useless 
and painful because the first feeling is always relief, especially 
when they are old habitual emotions and desires, accom- 

anied probably by an inertia vibration in the physical 

rain which it is a strain to resist. Then, if the emotions 
are painful, there comes at once the strain to the synthesis 
and causes direct pain. If joyful, we do not feel this pain, 
but the strain to the synthesis may be greater and in time 
more deadly, as not resisted. 

Now there are many scales of this synthesis rising from 
the lowest instinct of self-preservation and ever deepening 
till, if we could reach it, it would be God. Most men live 
and are by one of the lower scales, and they can thus conquer 
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ty | their passions and memories, which are in the same ratio 
to more superficial, by ordinary distractions, everyday business, 
he | ete. But those whose “I” is only reached on one of the 
is} higher scales have equivalently stronger and more lasting 
to | passions and cannot conquer them by the ordinary methods 
ed | of change of society and business, because these things do 
ut ° not involve their real “I.” They can only conquer them 
ise by evoking this real “ I,”’ and this can only be done with the 
y. help of time and solitude and much will. This is difficult, 
th and the passions are so strong that the higher natures often 
to go to ruin when a little energetic application to ordinary 
work and cheerful company will save the lower ones, even 
, when they have lost what was dearest to them. 
“ WitspruFF. December 14, 1920. 
bal When youth is gone, you can find it again in thought, 
ce, | for thought only begins when the more violent desires of 
be. | youth have lost their charm without losing their strength, 
by but rather been turned to more lasting objects. Thought 
1en | is young when it begins, and, if it be real thought, it can 
1en never grow old, as thinking means seeing newness. 
ye LAPLAND. August 8, 1921. 
for The few days’ solitude here have done me good, and 
ver to-night I feel, without an effort, what it means to be alone 
ous and content in oneself once more. 
uty Looking at the pale ghost-like violet mountains in the 
distance and over the grey-green mystery of this desolate 
land, it occurred to me to-day that this outlook may have 
been just as I see it now thousands of summers ago. There 
or is not a vestige of humanity or changing human cultivation, 
ect, | nothing but changeless water, grey-green wilderness—little 
less | groups of dwarf birch trees here and there, their short 
ally } twisted stems glistening like silver in the afternoon sun and 
om- giving as they approach each other the effect of letters in an 
sical | unknown language. Thousands of times for nine months 
ions | in the year has this landscape been nothing but an expanse 
esis | Of snow; thousands of times have blizzards and fierce winter 
ain, | gales torn over such poor little leafless birch trees twisting 


ime | and dwarfing them; thousands of times have they glistened 
_ white and grey-green for the few short weeks of summer. 
“me LaPLanp. August 7, 1921. 

live | And then there was the midday silence over that grey- 
quer : green wilderness—a silence only broken now and then by 
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the wailing cry of a water-fowl or by the metallic ring of 
the big turquoise-blue dragonflies as they pass, settle and 
flatten on a stone and then vanish into space. A silence 
increased by the low empty sound of the wind sweeping over 
the treeless plain and rustling now and then, as it strikes the 
little covers of dwarf birch trees—a silence one could see 
in the shadows of the clouds moving slowly over the big 
grey-green hills sloping down towards the lake and in the 
shadows standing still on the great gold and violet-brown 
mountains in the distance. There is something strange, 
something of the mystery of existence, in this silence, 
something that made me turn round and look back in broad 
midday as if someone had come up, someone who could tell 
me “* Wherefore.”’ 


STOCKHOLM. October 8, 1921. 

I am getting old and I have no money, but I am still 
young enough to regret this and to feel still capable of 
enjoying both youth and money! But, when sitting in the 
fashionable restaurant here to-night I looked at the people 
around me—most of them probably well-off and some of 
them young—I could not help thinking as I glanced at them 
singly again: I would not take your youth nor your money 
if I had to see the world from inside your head. 


WitspruFrr. December 11, 1921. 

The ‘idea ’’—all the universe is trying endlessly to 
express it in countless variations. It stands behind every 
man—most of us only transmit it after doing our best to 
pollute it on the way. But the “idea” remains perfect 
and pure. Now and then a man seizes it, very rarely, and 
seen only from his individual angle. It will then ring 
through all his creative work, giving to it his own particular 
beauty, as it strives to come to light. Yet the angle is too 
great. I thought to-night again: What is this idea which 
we can approach only when we see beauty ? 


WitsprurFr. December 14, 1921. 

Yes, all that ever has been in time and appearance and 
all that ever will be, somewhere deep down in your mind 
it is. 


Witsprurr. April 22, 1922. 

In us there is this eternal “‘ I” to which we can ever | 
ascend but can never reach. On the other hand, being and © 
thinking only in “‘ Time,” we stand, I have often thought, | 
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between two extremes, both of which are to us equally incom- 
prehensible. Perhaps the highest destiny of man and his true 
mission, is to be a poet, to convert with his thoughts the 
eternal “I” he feels within him into ever more beautiful 
pictures of “‘ Time.” 


WILsSDRUFF. June 16, 1922. 


In order to be you must have continuity of thought. 
Without it you are but a receptive instrument—wonderfully 
receptive it is true—from which the slightest of the untold 
outside influences that surround you will each call forth, 
one might say, a different “‘ tone.” But there will be no 
connection between these “ tones,” no melody. Instinctively 
most men feel this, and, as they have no thoughts that are of 
the stuff to grow, they take an outward aim. For aims of 
action, even the highest, require comparatively little thought, 
which, such as it is, is sterile in its own domain. Thus they 
place this mysterious possibility of “‘ I,” of God in each of 
us, outside themselves, and play on a penny whistle that 
you can sometimes hear, it is true, a long way off, while 
the voice that Nature ! gave them dies away to add to her 
great waste heap, or rather store of potential growth in 
future individuals. 


WILsDRUFF. October 6, 1922. 


What a difference light makes to a scene! Look at this 
unkept, overgrown, old garden in the cold light of a grey 
sunless day, and then on the same scene bathed in the glamour 
of a moonlight night, perhaps with Spring in the air or, as 
just now, the stillness of Autumn. 

So do the pictures differ which the imagination presents 
to each mind of the same world to which we all belong. 
But they are rare who see this world as a whole under the 
moonlight, its details, often so ugly, disappearing in one blue 
veil of mystery. Yet perhaps the moonlight gives the real 
picture ? 


WitspruFF. December 15, 1923. 


When after an interval of business I sit in the evening in 
the old library here by the fireside and begin to think again, 
and an interest awakes quite independent of my personal 
life, the charm is so great that it suddenly strikes me: what 
a pity it is to have to die one day ! 

1 I employ the capital letter for ‘‘ Nature ” in Kant’s sense as standing 


for the entire sensuous world we know in distinction from “ nature ” as 
part of this whole, say ‘‘ wild nature.” 
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OxrorD. December 26, 1925. 


How beautiful Oxford is! It is a crime that they have 
allowed this noisy traffic to pour through this town of days 
long past which showed what man could be before he saw 
his mission in perfecting locomotion. 

At last there was silence on Christmas Eve, and towards 
midnight the bells of Oxford rang. Their cadence is very 
lovely—they convey a “striving upwards’ towards the 
vault of heaven, towards a God. There is no more pathetic 
expression of what man can feel than the ringing of many 
bells, when harmonious, or that of a hymn sung by a great 
multitude in the open. It is like the cry of what is highest 
in humanity, as far as pure feeling can go, striving through 
the endlessness of physical space towards a God, to die off, 
perhaps for ever unheard against the soulless nothing of 
chaos, of which man and all this orderly world may be, for 
all we can know, but a chance product, a “run on red” ? 


WitspRuFF. May 20, 1926. 


Particularly interesting to me on account of its bearing 
on my moments of hesitation is a reflection of Hume’s to the 
effect that if we consistently follow the principles of the 
Understanding alone to the end this inevitably leads to total 
scepticism. We must therefore turn to what Hume calls 
the ‘‘ Imagination ”’ to justify any convictions we may have, 
not only of anything beyond (i.e. belief) but even of this 
actual existence. But, as in adopting this latter course, 
we distrust the Understanding in one thing, we should 
consistently distrust it altogether, and therefore even the 
decision to adopt this course, since this decision can only 
be arrived at by reasoning, z.e. by the Understanding. 

Hume adds: “‘ I myself know not what ought to be done. 
I can only observe what is commonly done; which is that 
this difficulty is seldom or never thought of.” 

Hume’s problem is undeniable and no one has yet been 
able to show up to what point we ought to follow the Under- 
standing, and when, if ever, we should trust it no longer. 

It is the great merit of Kant that he advanced farther 
than any other thinker towards the solution of this problem. 

Kant leaves the understanding supreme as alone giving 
us knowledge, but he singles out within Hume’s wide concept 
** Imagination ”’ one particular kind of imagination, namely 
that which is turned towards a reality beyond our knowledge. 
This imagination he claims as a separate faculty under the 
name of “‘ Reason.” Reason can give us no knowledge, 
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but it gives us the “ideas ”’ of God and Freedom ineradicable 
from that world of necessity which alone the Understanding 
can know.! 


Lonpon. November 20, 1927. 


Philosophy means seeing the wonder in what appears to 
all as self-evident, such as ourselves and the world around 
us. It is distinguished from science by its freedom from 
limitations as well as from ordinary “ cultured ” thought by 
honesty, by thinking things honestly to the end, without 
accepting consoling beliefs, ‘self-evident’ principles or 
passing over difficulties by giving them a name. 

Now the overwhelming majority have not the mental 
energy to think of any one thing beyond a point. They 
cannot hold a thought and build on it ; therefore philosophy 
bores them. 

There are in thought two kinds that bore us—the thinker 
and exponent of platitudes, because we feel what is coming 
before he is well on the way to explain it, and the philosopher. 
** Les extrémes se touchent ! ” 


WitspruFFr. March 23, 1928. 


As I walked out this morning Spring had come—the 
larks singing over the brown fields—a chaffinch on a tree 
close by—the cry of a woodpecker coming from the distance— 
and my old thoughts began to flow. Suddenly the church 
bells started, those harsh, grating bells of W., sounding over 
the wide country and killing my idea of Spring with some- 
thing foreign to nature. It made me angry. It seemed 
unfair to me that others should destroy my pleasure like 
that. My pleasures, I said to myself, interfere with no one— 
thinking, writing, walking, watching and loving nature— 
even fishing, now my only sport—these pleasures are all 
noiseless—I ask no one to join in them, they give trouble to 
nobody. But the pleasures of other people seem generally 
to involve or even to consist in noise—loud speaking, singing, 
whistling and braying music—destroying my own silent 
enjoyments. Yes, even their devotions, as represented by 
these church bells, they cannot keep to themselves, but must 
arrogantly force them on others. 

But then I saw that I was wrong to think of injustice, 


1 [ have given a rough outline of Kant’s philosophy in ‘‘ Beauty as a 
Human Want ”’ in this JourNnat of October, 1984, pp. 97 ff. 
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not only because people with silent pleasures are in such a 
hopeless minority in the world that it would be ridiculous 
to demand equal treatment, but more particularly because 
the fact of my pleasures being noiseless is an accident. I 
did not choose them for that. It is true, noise I would 
always dislike, but not sound, as the singing of birds or the 
wind over the trees and all the other sweet sounds in wild 
nature. 

If my thoughts were accompanied by sounds that, 
though harmonious to myself, were to others as discordant 
as to me, the various instruments of a jazz band, or as just 
now the church bells of W., I certainly would not desist 
from them on that account. And supposing, to reverse 
further the position, that jazz bands, etc., were reduced to 
noiseless vibrations and that thoughts alone produced 
sounds, there might here be the silence of the grave all 
around me and I would perchance alone be disturbing the 
slumbers of my neighbours. Would I stop thinking for 
that ? Certainly not! Therefore I am no better, no fairer 
than they. Only they have the power to abuse, and I 
have not. 


Lonpon. July 18, 1929. 


‘“‘The great outdoors calling—sunny days and summer 
evenings call you away from your house into the open .. . 
take a portable wireless set with you and enjoy a programme 
from England, France, Germany, etc.—perfect loud speaker 
reception wherever you may be.’”’—(Advertisement.) Lest 
perchance you might hear the sweet sounds or the silences of 
wild nature ! But the precaution is unnecessary, for generally 
we carry enough noise within us unassisted by “ loud 
speakers’ to protect us effectively against ever hearing 
reality. 


WiLsDRUFF. August 22, 1929. 


On my walk this morning I felt that strange silence of 
Autumn approaching which I love, and about which I have 
thought so often. You feel Spring beyond it coming again— 
the first glimmer of new life in wild nature before old life 
dies. 

Looking over a wide field with the sheaves of corn golden 
brown in the morning sun, the idea came to me with great 
force that this ‘‘I’’ cannot pass—that it always was and 
always will be. And yet this feeling, probably as far as 
most of us ever get, is only the beginning of any approach 
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to the real ever unreachable “I.” It is an outlet, because 
you cannot get further towards it, to dwell on its immortality. 
, ¢: When I was free and not disharmonised as now, with the 
struggle for life, I approached nearer to the real “I” and 


its immortality never even occurred to me, so inseparable 
an attribute is it of being. 


MERAN. August 25, 1929. 


** Self-consciousness ”” is not the right word for this 
highest state which is the beginning of and beyond esthetic 
apprehension. I should rather call it consciousness of being. 


WILsDRUFF. August 80, 1929. 


There is no more fundamental distinction between men 
than that between the overwhelming majority who are 
actors and the isolated few who are or would be spectators of 
life. The latter alone are able, though within narrow limits, 
to *““see’”’ life. The former, living it, are blind to what it 
is. 

A strange and wonderful thing this human life. If you 
look at it as composed of conscious individuals who yet 
merely are, it is the most appalling tragedy that any mind 
can conceive. For what is crueller than passing in itself, 
quite apart from the many ills that attend life for most and 
that deepen for nearly all as its end approaches. And yet 
there is a strange wild joy in life, in life itself. We find the 
joy and sometimes the tragedy at its intensest in that greatest 
of all passions—Love, which is to the individual the acme of 
life and is in the end called forth, by something he neither 
thinks of nor, if he did, would care about: that strange 
persisting life as a whole which is utterly indifferent to the 
pain or the joy of the individual. What is it ? 


VON OPPELL. 


WILSDRUFF, BEI DRESDEN. 


(To be continued.) 


VoL. XXXVI. No. 1. 2* 





ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 


DR W. B. SELBIE. 


Ir was in October 1837 that Frederick William Robertson 
went into residence at Brasenose College, Oxford, and so 
began his brief but memorable career. He was indeed a 
prophet in his day and generation, and few men in modern 
times have so well deserved the name. Though he was 
rejected and persecuted by the orthodox of his day, his 
influence over the better mind of the Christian church has 
steadily deepened and increased. He was attached to no 
party and he represented no one but himself, but men of all 
parties and of none felt the inspiration of his teaching and 
the force of his appeal. The story of his brief but crowded 
life has been told once and for all by Mr Stopford Brooke, 
and it is no part of our purpose in this article to retail it. It 
will be sufficient to recall such of its main features as throw 
light on the development and influence of an unique per- 
sonality and serve to point a moral for the present day. 
Robertson’s schooling was of a very miscellaneous 
character. Beverley Grammar School, a French seminary, 
Edinburgh Academy, classes at Edinburgh University, a 
solicitor’s office, and an army coach, all had a share in pre- 
paring him not only for the university but for the work of 
his life. Until he entered Oxford the cherished goal of his 
ambition was always the Army. He was the son of a soldier, 
and looked upon the Army as the finest possible career. 
Indeed, he may be said to have carried with him throughout 
his life some of the qualities of the military spirit at its best. 
It is a curious reflection that a man who had so keen a sense 
of the ethical ideals and demands of Christianity as Robert- 
son, should yet have been so utterly unmoved by what is 
known to-day as Pacifism. The fact remains that he never 
ceased to regret that he was not in the Army. He applied 
indeed for a commission, and it was only because the granting 
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of it was long delayed that his thoughts took another 
direction. His father and many of his friends had long urged 
him to take orders in the Church, but he repudiated the 
suggestion almost violently, for he counted himself altogether 
unfitted for such a course. While he waited for the com- 
mission, however, the pressure of his friends increased, and 
he agreed to abide by his father’s decision. As his biographer 
says : 

“With a romantic instinct of self-sacrifice which 
transcended the bounds of prudence, he resolved to give 
up the idea of his whole life. Yet he would scarcely 
have done this had not his strong sense of duty been 
appealed to by the arguments of his friends, and had 
not his characteristic self-distrust disposed him to 
believe that he was himself the worst judge of his future 
profession.” 


Robertson came up to Oxford then with the fixed inten- 
tion of taking Holy Orders, and once his mind was made up 
he never lost sight of his goal and worked towards it steadily 
and consistently. In 1837 the Tractarian Movement at 
Oxford was at its height. It had begun, according to 
Newman, with Dr Pusey’s sermon on National Apostacy in 
1833, and it ended, or culminated, in what Dean Church calls 
the catastrophe of Newman’s secession to Rome in 1845. 
During Robertson’s time at the University Newman’s fame 
and influence were at their height. Like many others among 
the more thoughtful undergraduates, he was attracted by 
Newman’s preaching and personality, though he reacted 
even violently against his opinions. Robertson was at this 
time a convinced evangelical with leanings towards a 
moderate Calvinism, and the immediate effect of his contact 
with the Tractarians was to drive him to an independent 
study of the New Testament and of early Church history. 
This issued in a conviction as to the unsoundness of the 
High Church position from which he never afterwards 
departed. At the same time he refused to share in the odium 
theologicum then too common in evangelical circles. He 
always admired the piety and devotion of the Tractarians, 
especially as it found expression in Keble’s Christian Year. 
This, however, was only one of many interests in Robertson’s 
college career. Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that in Oxford itself Tractarianism was very much a storm 
in a teacup and produced but little effect on the general life 
of the colleges. That went on as it does still, largely oblivious 
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of the storms that shake Convocation and cause a flurry in 
higher academic circles. Robertson at any rate, like most of 
his contemporaries, we suspect, lived a full and interesting 
academic life in spite of the disturbances overhead. He read 
widely and deeply, though he only took a pass degree. He 
spoke at the Union and became its treasurer, competed for 
the Newdigate without success, ran a Bible Study Circle, and 
made some real friends. But like many others in those days, 
he felt the coldness and aridity of the academic atmosphere. 
He writes : 


‘* There is something excessively chilling in the 
donnishness of Oxford, which insinuates its unlovely 
spirit everywhere—lecture, Chapel, pulpit, Union, con- 
versation, retirement—one feels inclined to say, Shall 
I ever love a human being again with anything warmer 
than a vegetable attachment ? ” 


Later on he deeply regretted the desultory character of his 
reading. ‘* The excitement of theological controversy, ques- 
tions of the day, politics, gleams and flashes of new learning,”’ 
led him, he says, at full speed for three years, and he would 
have given much to be tied down to some ordered plan of 
study. He would, no doubt, have benefited by the discipline, 
but on the other hand his omniverous appetite and the 
breadth of his interests stood him in good stead as a preacher 
and lecturer in after years. His time at Oxford was by no 
means wasted. He lived there “a silent self-contained 
progressive life.” He escaped the ‘“‘ paralysing effect ” of 
what he calls ‘‘ this Oxford delusion heresy,’ and for the 
moment was confirmed in his evangelical principles. When 
he came to abandon these later, it was for the same practical 
reasons which made him react so violently against Tract- 
arianism, namely, that both systems alike tended to formal- 
ism, and set up dogmas and theories in place of that living 
devotion to Christ and experience of His saving and sancti- 
fying power which for Robertson constituted the essence of 
Christianity. 

Shortly after leaving Oxford he was ordained and held 
curacies first at Winchester and afterwards at Cheltenham. 
This was his time of probation during which he suffered 
grievously from growing pains of the soul. His acute 
spiritual distress brought about a condition of self-distrust 
and despondency in which he was tempted to question his 
vocation for the ministry and from which he only escaped by 
abandoning the crude evangelicalism of his upbringing and 
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rebuilding his faith on more ethical and less dogmatic 
foundations. Among the causes which produced this change 
were, on the one hand, his close study of German literature 
and philosophy, and, on the other, his sharp recoil from the 
bigotry and uncharitableness of the Cheltenham evangelicals. 
Instead of throwing him into the arms of their enemies the 
Tractarians, as it might have done, this only caused him to 
think out the whole position afresh and discover for himself 
a faith that would work. Years afterwards, in some of the 
noblest words he ever spoke, he told the secret of his victory. 


“Tt is an awful moment when the soul begins to 
find that the props on which it has blindly rested so 
long are, many of them, rotten and begins to suspect 
them all: when it begins to feel the nothingness of 
many of the traditionary opinions which have been 
received with implicit confidence, and in that horrible 
insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be any- 
thing to believe at all. It is an awful hour—let him 
who has passed through it say how awful—when this 
life has lost its meaning and seems shrivelled into a span : 
when the grave appears to be the end of all, human 
goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this 
universe a dead expanse, black with the void from 
which God Himself has disappeared. In that fearful 
loneliness of spirit, when those who should have been 
his friends and counsellors only frown upon his mis- 
givings, and profanely bid him stifle doubts which for 
ought he knows may arise from the fountain of truth 
itself ; to extinguish as a glare from hell that which, for 
ought he knows, may be light from heaven, and every- 
thing seemed wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know 
but one way in which a man may come forth from his 
agony scatheless: it is by holding fast to those things 
which are certain still—the grand simple landmarks of 
morality.” 


These most characteristic words represent an attitude 
which Robertson maintained all through his life. The 
‘landmarks of morality’ were in some danger of being 
obliterated, or at least obscured, among the evangelicals. 
In their eagerness to avoid the Pelagian assumption that a 
man might save himself by good conduct, they often went to 
the opposite extreme of suggesting that enthusiasm for 
orthodox opinions might cover a multitude of such sins as 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. There is a 
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modern form of dogmatism which so exalts the sole 
supremacy of Grace and the sole efficiency of faith in salva- 
tion as to minimise the part which man has to play. Experi- 
ence has shown that such an attitude tends to warp the 
moral judgement and lower the moral standard. The 
moralisation of religion has been a long and slow process, 
and it is not completed yet. Robertson was one of those 
whose bitter experience convinced him of the urgency of the 
need. Evangelicalism at its worst used to sing ‘* Doing is a 
deadly thing, Doing ends in death.”’ Robertson insisted that 
for every man the will to do must be the key to the know- 
ledge of God. 

But to return to his story. After leaving Cheltenham, 
Robertson became for a short time incumbent of the little 
church of St Ebbe’s, buried in the Oxford slums. Here the 
change in his outlook at once showed itself. If, as he said, 
his ministry at Cheltenham had been in the twilight, he now 
came out into the full light of day. His preaching, clear, 
positive and urgent, at once attracted crowds of under- 
graduates. He had begun to find himself and from that 
time onward never looked back. But he had hardly settled 
down at St Ebbe’s when the call came to Brighton. At first 
he refused it, but ultimately he yielded again to the pressure 
of his friends and realised that it was a call he had to obey. 
But he took up the work reluctantly and with a strong 
premonition that it would not be for long. 

There is no doubt that psychological considerations must 
play a large part in any attempt to penetrate the secret of 
Robertson’s astonishing hold over men and women of very 
divers kinds. If there is such a thing as a prophetic tempera- 
ment, then we may be sure that there will be about it some- 
thing psychopathic. Robertson did all his work under a 
grave sense of urgency, redeeming the time because the time 
was short and evil. He did indeed preach as a dying man to 
dying men, and the passionate sincerity of his ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord ” won an immediate response. But all this was at 
the expense of a never very robust physique. It has often 
been noticed by students of religion that great spiritual 
power and insight are apt to be accompanied by unusual 
bodily suffering. It is as though the physical frame could 
only bear a certain amount of pressure from the spirit. As 
Miss Evelyn Underhill writes in her book The Mystic Way : 


** There is a definite type of ill-health which dogs the 
possessors of great mystical genius resulting from the 
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enormous strain which they put upon an organism 
evolved for very different purposes than that of corre- | 
spondence with Transcendent Reality. The psychic 
pain and instability which accompany growths to new 
levels have their reverberations in the bodily frame.” 


Robertson’s story would seem in some respects to bear 
out this contention. To him the Word of God was like a fire 
in his bones, and he suffered physically from the fervour of 
his conviction and the intensity of his feeling. But if the 
anguish he endured shortened his life, it was also the secret 
of his power. He lived as intensely and earnestly as he 
thought and spoke, and so was able to breathe new life into 
dry bones. 

There is no need to dwell at length on the well-known 
story of his work at Brighton. His preaching produced an 
immediate effect and some very definite reactions. Some of 
the older and more conservative supporters of Trinity Chapel 
at once took offence and left it. But their places were soon 
filled by others. Brighton was even then a conluvies gentium, 
and all sorts and conditions of men and women flocked to 
hear this man who had a strange power of speaking to their 
need and making religion real. His preaching appealed with 
equal force to the more intelligent type of professional man, 
to shopkeepers, working men and domestic servants. And 
the man himself counted. He soon became notorious as a 
champion of the poor and of many unpopular causes. Men 
bracketed him in their minds with Maurice and Kingsley, 
though he was never a follower of either of them. He went 
his own way and in everything he touched showed a courage 
and a common sense that carried all before it. He was a fine 
example of a practical mystic. 

And the time was ripe for the kind of work he had to do. 
Reform and revolution were in the air. Old foundations 
were being shaken and new ones were not easy to find. The 
so-called conflict between religion and science was disturbing 
the minds of the more thoughtful, and the stagnant religiosity 
of the churches seemed to promise little help. The Oxford 
Movement was beginning to tell in favour of a more sincere 
and devotional worship. Robertson fully appreciated this, 
but believed at the same time that the foundations of the 
Movement were thoroughly unstable. He had broken with 
the Evangelicals, as we have seen, partly because he had 
grown out of their rigid Biblicism, and partly because in so 
many cases their conduct failed to adorn their doctrine. He 
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was, perhaps, unfair in charging them with wholesale 
hypocrisy. But their cruel treatment of him got on his nerves 
and warped his judgement. He soon realised that in matters 
theological and ecclesiastical he must go his own way and be 
just himself. He founded no party nor did he belong to one. 
He might be called liberal modernist or broad church, but 
whatever the label attached to him it never quite fitted, for 
he wore it with an air and gave to it a meaning of his own. 

This is especially true of his theology. Robertson was, 
of course, no theologian in the strict systematic sense of the 
word. He was first and foremost a preacher, and in him the 
preacher combined the offices of teacher and prophet. His 
sermons contain a body of religious teaching set forth with 
the urgency of a ‘“‘ Thus saith the Lord.” Printed sermons 
are amongst the most ephemeral of all literature, but 
Robertson’s sermons have stood the test of time and become 
classics. Through them he has reached an audience infinitely 
larger than that which crowded Trinity Chapel, and as a 
preacher to preachers it is rightly claimed for him that he 
set a new standard for and breathed new life into many of the 
pulpits of our land. Of the range of his influence Dr John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren) writes as follows : 


‘* It is possible to mention sermons which have had 
a larger circulation—as for instance Mr Spurgeon’s— 
but none in our speech have had a wider range of 
readers and none have exercised a more profound 
influence. Scholars, artisans, young men, soldiers, 
merchants, sceptics, Catholics, French Protestants, 
Anglicans, Scots kirkmen, have all heard his message 
with gladness. A sermon of his was read when a ship’s 
company were in danger of death; a volume went 
through the American War in an officer’s knapsack. 
Dean Stanley meets a French military surgeon, a 
revolutionary and an unbeliever, who is deeply interested 
in Robertson, and next day an eminent official and a 
devout Catholic questions the Dean about an extra- 
ordinary preacher whose name was Frederick Robertson. 
Perhaps, however, the test of his work is his power over 
ministers of all denominations, and his distinction has 
been to be a preacher’s preacher. Under his teaching 
and spirit the very face of preaching was changed in half 
the pulpits of our land.” 


What, then, was the secret of this preacher’s power, and 
what was it that enabled him to put new life into the dry 
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bones of English religion? It is not easy to lay a finger on 
any one paramount feature of his work which will solve the 
problem. Rather we have to reckon with a combination of 
qualities rarely found in one individual. As we have seen 
he was a teacher as well as a prophet, a mystic as well as a 
practical thinker and reformer. He had all the passion of 
an evangelist and his gospel was indeed the power of God 
unto salvation. But he had little use for the conventional 
terms of evangelical piety. He spoke a language of his own, 
and he had passed his message through the crucible of his 
own experience before he gave it utterance. Those who are 
concerned in these days with the question whether modernism 
can have a gospel might do worse than go to Robertson’s 
sermons for their answer. He was, of course, no modernist 
in the recently accepted sense of that term, but he did in his 
own day very much what modernists always claim to do. 
He brought the truths of religion before the bar of reason and 
found for them there a better justification than that of dogma 
or tradition. He tested them by their fruits, by their con- 
gruity to experience, and their power of ministering to a 
larger and fuller life. His word was with power because he 
struck always the note of reality. In dealing with any of the 
great Christian doctrines, for example, he was not concerned 
to state it in the customary and orthodox form, but rather to 
get at the heart of its real meaning and discover its relevance 
to the needs of men. He was himself acutely conscious of 
these needs and had a rare understanding of the sins and 
sorrows of his people. He was thus able to speak to their 
occasions and make the word and will of God a real power in 
their lives. He emphasised with almost Barthian fervour 
the initiative of God both in revelation and redemption, but 
he never forgot that this involves on man’s side a capacity 
for response without which God’s acts would be null and 
void. He believed in the salvability of all men and in the 
possibility of the anima naturaliter christiana. No man had 
a keener sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, but the 
issue of it for him was not a pessimistic doctrine of total 
depravity, but a renewed emphasis on the power of God’s 
grace in forgiveness. 

In the latter days of his ministry Robertson set forth in 
his own words the main principles which guided his teaching. 
They are worth recording. 


‘* Firstly, the establishment of positive truth instead 
of the negative destruction of error. Secondly, that 
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truth is made up of two opposite propositions, and not 
found in a via media between the two. Thirdly, that 
spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit instead of 
intellectually in propositions, and therefore that truth 
should be taught suggestively not dogmatically. 
Fourthly, that belief in the human character of Christ’s 
humanity must be antecedent to belief in His divine 
origin. Fifthly, that Christianity, as its teachers should, 
works from the inward to the outward, and not vice versd. 
Sixthly, the soul of Goodness in things evil.” 


In carrying out these principles Robertson built up a 
presentation of Christianity based on living experience 
rather than on the authority of tradition, scripture or church. 
He believed in the testimonium Spiritus sancti internum and 
in finding confirmation of the witness in a life of goodness, 
holiness and faith. The revelation of God was as real as it 
was necessary. But it is to be conceived not as a bolt from 
the blue beating down man’s defences, but rather as a familiar 
speech of spirit to spirit, and always conditioned by man’s 
willingness and capacity to receive it. Only the pure in 
heart can see God, and only to love Him is to know Him. 
Hence the uselessness of merely denouncing sin and error 
to men and women who are still blinded and earthbound. 
Nothing can open their eyes or stir their consciences like the 
positive presentation of the gospel of God’s grace in Jesus 
Christ, and it was to the preaching of this gospel in terms 
suited to the needs of his time that Robertson gave himself. 

His preaching was in the first instance always Biblical 
and exegetical. He believed in the Bible as the vehicle of 
God’s word to men, and in his own vocation as a minister of 
the Word to discover and interpret it. But his was no narrow 
Biblicism such as was common among evangelicals then, and 
is not unknown to-day. By modern standards, no doubt, 
his handling of Biblical themes was often quite uncritical. 
But that mattered little in his case because of his almost 
unique capacity for distinguishing between the letter and 
the spirit, the form and the substance. However thick the 
husk he seemed able to penetrate to the kernel of truth 
beneath it. Much of his success was due to his power of 
reinterpreting familiar Bible truths and to the skill with 
which he made them apply to the needs and circumstances 
of his hearers. And it was all done with such passionate 
conviction and with so severely practical an aim as to produce 
an impression, of urgency and reality very rare in the church 
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of those days. It is certainly true that in the first half of the 
nineteenth century church-going people knew their Bibles 
better than they do now and were always eager and interested 
to have new light thrown upon them. To-day there is as 
much interest as ever, though far less knowledge. Exegetical 
preaching of the right kind will always be listened to, and it 
should be the chosen task of the modern pulpit to reinterpret 
the essentials of Christianity in the light of the new knowledge 
which Biblical criticism has made available. Robertson sets 
a good example here, and those who give themselves to the 
work with his courage, insight and open-mindedness will 
surely have their reward. 

But it must always be done undogmatically and with 
constant reference to the realities of spiritual experience. To 
Robertson the test of religious truth was not logic but life. 
In dealing with great doctrines like those of the Trinity, the 
Person of Christ, and the Atonement, he was not so much 
concerned with the form of expressing them as with their 
bearing on the spiritual needs and experiences of ordinary 
men and women. He never tired of insisting that religious 
truth could only be verified in life, that the will of God could 
only be known by doing it. Thus in his well-known sermon 
on the Trinity, he deliberately discusses that doctrine in 
relation to the Christian conception of human nature. The 
result is a Trinity of revelation and relationship which is not 
easily distinguishable from Sabellianism. Though he repu- 
diates this doctrine as well as that of Unitarianism, he is by 
no means blind to the truth for which they stand, and he 
discusses the whole difficult subject with a candour, a 
detachment and a charity very rare in theological contro- 
versy. So in this sermon, as in others, he has much to say 
of what he calls the humanity of Deity. To him Jesus Christ 
is the incarnate word. ‘‘ Before the world was there was that 
in the mind of God which we may call the Humanity of His 
Divinity. It is called in scripture the Word; the Son; the 
form of God.’ It is in virtue of this that we are entitled to 
ascribe real humanity to Jesus Christ. This is in no sense 
derogatory to His Divinity, for, as Robertson says: “In 
the natural propensities of human nature there is nothing to 
be ashamed of : there is nothing for a man to be ashamed of 
but sin, there is nothing more noble than a perfect human 
nature.’’ The acceptance of the real humanity of Christ is 
thus the only means by which we can attain to a true under- 
standing of His Person and of His work for men. Robertson 
would assuredly have agreed with Luther when he says : 
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‘* The Scriptures begin very gently and lead us on to 
Christ as to a man, and then to one who is Lord over all 
creatures, and: after that to one who is God. So do I 
enter delightfully and learn to know God. But the 
philosophers and doctors have insisted on beginning 
from above and so they have become fools. We must 
begin from below and after that come upwards.” 


There can be no question about Robertson’s passionate 
devotion to Jesus Christ as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, and the Lord of all good life. But it was a devotion 
based on experience, the experience of one who because He 
was the first-born among many brethren was able to become 
also the way to the Father. It was essential that Jesus 
should share our human lot if He was to reveal God to men 
or reconcile men to God. So, then, the Person of Jesus Christ 
must always be interpreted in the light of His work. Robert- 
son has much to say on great themes like salvation, atone- 
ment, reconciliation, sacrifice, and the like. But his treat- 
ment of them, again, is always human and practical with 
strict relevance to man’s need through sin on the one hand 
and Lhe love of God in Christ on the other. To him “ the 
sacrifice of Christ was the voice of God proclaiming love.” 
It was no question of a penal substitution or exacted penalty, 
“a rather of the appeal and achievement of a reconciling 

ove. 


‘This is the law of our humanity and to this our 
Redeemer became subject—the law of life, self-surrender 
without which reconciliation was impossible. And when 
the mind has comprehended this, that the sacrifice of 
Christ was the manifestation of the love of God, then 
comes the happy and blessed feeling of reconciliation. 
When a man has surrendered himself in humbleness and 
penitence to God, and the proud spirit of self-excuse has 
passed away : when the soul has opened itself to all His 
influences and known their power: when the saddest 
and bitterest part of suffering is felt no longer as the 
wrath of the judge but as the discipline of a Father : 
when the Love of God has melted the soul and fused it 
into charity: then the soul is reconciled to God and 
God is reconciled to the soul ; for it is a marvellous thing 
how the change of feelings within us changes God to us, 
or rather those circumstances and things by which God 
becomes visible to us.” 
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The view of the Atonement suggested here is certainly 
Abelardian and subjective in its emphasis. But that is in 
strict accord with Robertson’s general insistence on the 
initiative of God’s love in the work of salvation and in 
arousing the necessary response in the hearts of men. In an 
age accustomed to penal and substitutionary interpretations 
of the work of Christ this proved very welcome and gave to 
the preaching of the Gospel a new reality, attraction and 
power. 

The freedom with which Robertson handled the great 
themes of the Christian faith was the outcome of his general 
view of religion as truth verified in experience. When he 
asked of any Christian doctrine that it should be true rather 
than traditionally authorised, he meant by true, not merely 
intellectually defensible but spiritually verifiable. He some- 
times seems almost to go as far as Schleiermacher does when 
he says ‘‘ Christian doctrines are accounts of the Christian 
religious affections set forth in speech.”’ Robertson, however, 
is saved from the pit of subjectivism into which Schleier- 
macher sometimes fell by his insistence on the initiative of 
God in revelation. In the word which was from the beginning 
and in the word made flesh we see God reaching forth to 
enlighten the minds and save the souls of men. Man is 
indeed capable of responding to the Word of God, but only 
on conditions, and those conditions have more to do with 
the heart than with the intellect. As he says: 


“* If the certainty of truth depended upon the proof 
of miracles, prophecy or the discoveries of science, then 
truth would be in the reach.chiefly of those who can 
weigh evidence, investigate history and languages, study 
by experiment, whereas it is ‘ the meek will He guide in 
judgment, and the meek will He teach His way.’ . . . 
The humblest and the weakest may know more of God, 
of moral evil and of good by a single act of charity or a 
prayer of self-surrender than all the sages can teach ; 
aye or all the theologians can dogmatise upon.” 


The Christian religion is always on its defence and the 
need for what is called apologetic is ever with us. This is 
because the religion of Christians is not a static system, but 
a dynamic, a life and a faith. The best defence of it, there- 
fore, is not that which insists on traditions and dogmas to be 
maintained intact against all comers, but rather that which 
seeks to discover and restate the living truth which these 
enshrine. This is a process which must go on continually. 
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Each age has its contribution to make to it, and the ease 
with which Christianity has adopted itself to new conditions 
of thought and life is a standing witness to its vitality and 
truth. It is in this respect that Robertson’s work was so 
valuable and for this reason that it has proved so lasting. 
He was no ordinary apologist concerned to maintain old ideas, 
traditions, forms or doctrines. He was an intense believer 
in the great truths of the Christian system, but he knew that 
for the men and women of his day they had ceased to mean 
anything real or effective. They seemed to have no bearing 
on everyday life, and Robertson had been driven to the 
conclusion that a creed which was not or could not be 
verified in experience was no creed worth the name. There- 
fore, as we have seen already, he made it his business to get 
at the truth underlying the various Christian doctrines and 
not merely to restate it in modern terms, but to show its 
practical bearing on the daily concerns of men. Hence the 
vast range of subjects covered by his sermons and the 
prominence given to those concerned with the simple every- 
day needs and difficulties of ordinary men and women. It 
was therefore as a practical religious teacher rather than as a 
theologian that Robertson won and held the attention of his 
contemporaries. To him the Christian religion was much 
more than a cloistered and academic theory. It was a vital 
experience and by experience he meant not merely feeling, 
sentiment or outlook, but the whole of life. It is certainly 
unfortunate that in these latter days the mere use of the term 
religious experience should have come to connote a purely 
subjective type of humanism. It need be nothing of the 
kind. Experience always suggests experience of what or of 
whom, and underlying all religious experience is the object 
which causes it and on which it is focussed. In other words 
man’s capacity for receiving and using the word of God is an 
important part of the process of revelation. Even the Word 
of God must be set forth in terms which man can understand 
and will be conditioned by man’s capacity for receiving it— 
a point which some modern preachers of the Word quite fail 
to grasp. Robertson at least was fully alive to it, and spent 
infinite pains in preparing the hearts and minds of his hearers 
to receive the Gospel message. He believed that obedience 
was the key to spiritual knowledge and that only the pure 
in heart could see God. Hence the rigour of his ethical 
teaching and the stress he laid on sin as the source of spiritual 
blindness. In a world of unreal orthodoxies and artificial 
standards of conduct, his teaching came like a breath of 
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fresh air. He had no sort of doubt about the givenness of 
God, but what was given was a challenge as well as a message 
of comfort and joy. God had both spoken and acted, and 
what he as a preacher was concerned with was man’s response 
or reaction to the message of God’s grace in Jesus Christ. 
This he insisted must be both in faith and in conduct. Faith 
working by love was the pivot both of his teaching and of 
his life, and his life adorned his doctrine. 

As we saw at the beginning, Robertson was a prophet. 
There was about him, therefore, something incalculable and 
not to be reproduced. He did not found a school, but he did 
set a new fashion in handling the Word of God. What he 
did for his age needs to be repeated, mutatis mutandis in every 
age and especially in one like our own. Christian theology at 
the moment is suffering from a twofold reaction against 
humanism on the one hand, and modernism on the other. In 
both cases the reaction takes the form of a new dogmatism 
which would rehabilitate the authority of gospel, church or 
creed, and in so doing is in great danger of quenching the 
spirit. In such a situation the example of Robertson is 
worth recalling. His insistence on truth rather than dogma 
and on life rather than orthodoxy is and was of the first 
importance and needs to be re-emphasised in these days. 
Equally important was the way in which he revitalised the 
Christian message by relating it to every-day life and 
experience. His spiritual insight enabled him to distinguish 
between substance and form in theology. His position may be 
summed up in the remarkable words of Professor Alexander : 


“‘ Theology intervenes to satisfy the rational mind 
of man with reasoned justifications of what it has taken 
over from actual faith, and in doing so, no doubt, it 
renders a great service to thought, attempting as it does 
to illuminate religion by the current notions of philo- 
sophy. But at the same time it imposes upon religion a 
snare of learning and tradition which are apt to stifle the 
mind of man in its effort after simplicity in its religious 
statements. . . . Such a simplification will not come 
from theologians nor from philosophers, but, if at all, 


from some simple-minded but profound religious genius 
sensitive to future needs.” 


Such a religious genius was Robertson. 


W. B. SELBIE. 


OxForp. 





METHODIST THOUGHT IN CONTACT 
WITH MODERN HISTORY. 


DR H. WATKIN-JONES, 
Wesley College, Headingley. 


THE century in which Methodism was raised up was one of 
international distinction for this country. A year before 
John Wesley was born, war had been declared on Louis XIV. 
by England, Holland, and Austria, and, after the brilliant 
victories of Marlborough, England found herself the leading 
world power when the Treaty of Utrecht was signed in 1713. 
That treaty marked the commencement of the British 
Empire. Walpole solidified the position gained, and more 
still was gained during the Seven Years’ War by the brilliant 
and invaluable collaboration of Frederick the Great, of whom 
both the famous Wesley brothers thought highly. So the 
century progressed, led by Benevolent Despotism as the best 
form of government on the Continent so long as it remained 
benevolent, and by a certain form of despotism in England— 
while Parliament was as yet not representative of the whole 
people. The exterior of the body politic was attractive ; 
not the interior. ‘‘ We see on every side,”’ wrote Wesley, 
“* either men of no religion at all, or men of a lifeless, formal 
religion.” Since the Glorious Revolution of 1688 there had 
been a desire for calm after the storms of earlier years, the 
Whigs had established the new régime on the basis of 
parliamentary supremacy, and a general abhorrence of any 
disturbing “enthusiasm” reigned supreme. ‘True, the 
emotions could still be stirred on occasion in politics, as when 
the elder Pitt roused the House of Lords concerning the war 
with our American Colonists; but the dread of “ enthu- 
siasm ”’ persisted, particularly in Anglican circles, throughout 
John Wesley’s life. We are told that, shortly before the 
Tractarian movement began, an epitaph was placed in York 
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Minster regarding a canon who had “ preached for thirty 
years in this Church entirely without enthusiasm.” !_ When, 
too, we recollect the lengthy debates on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ between orthodox and 
Unitarian theologians, the attacks of the Deists, the unrest 
caused by the new philosophy, and the slackness in the 
practice of true religion on the part of many of its clerical 
professors, we have to recognise that the period of at least 
fifty years after 1688 was one of desolate intellectualism, of 
social pride, of spiritual complacency, which seemed in no 
way a preparation for a new age—the new age that was 
slowly dawning upon it. For within forty years after the 
turn of the new century the Methodist Revival burst upon 
the land, some twenty years afterwards began the Industrial 
Revolution, within thirty years again Paris rang to the cry 
of “‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” Across the Channel the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man (1789) gave to Frenchmen 
the religious freedom out of which they had been cheated 
since in 1685 Louis XIV. had revoked the great Edict of 
Nantes. For the moment it was only a bubble of democracy, 
soon to be pricked by Napoleon, no more than a lieutenant 
in the year of Wesley’s death ; and Napoleon was in time to 
be abased at the hands of a soldier born in the Irish branch 
of the Wesley family. Yet, in the excitement of Wesley’s 
last years, the Methodists proved a stabilising as well as an 
evangelising influence in society. While the Church of 
England condemned the French Revolution as dangerous 
to established order and religion, and Dissenters praised it 
as suggesting the full religious liberty they wanted for them- 
selves, most Methodists disliked it as a disorderly crying up 
of an irreligious political radicalism. Thus what may in 
general be termed Methodist thought reacted to life pro- 
gressively and conservatively, progressively in religion, con- 
servatively in politics—until in the years following Wesley’s 
death certain changes may be noted in both of these reactions. 

The present Dean of Exeter has remarked that “ if the 
Church had been less timid, less suspicious, less unfair in its 
judgements of (the Methodist) movement, there would have 
been no schism.” ? This is true; but it can, of course, be 
explained. Under George I. the Bench of Bishops was Whig, 
political, Low Church. The parish clergy were mostly High 
Church, Tory, perhaps not so political. While Wesley was 
still in his teens the Lower House of Convocation, through 


1 Northern Catholicism, p. 314. 
* Church and People, p. 26. 
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a Committee, censured the opinions of Hoadly, the politically 
minded Bishop of Bangor, in consequence of which Con- 
vocation was prorogued for the next 135 years. This 
meant that, for the whole of Wesley’s career, Anglicanism 
was represented officially only in the House of Lords; the 
clerical parliament was non-existent, the clergy had no 
corporate voice. Undoubtedly this was thoroughly bad for 
the spiritual life of the Anglican Church. It cannot be 
stated with any authority that there would have been an 
ultimate response to the Methodist movement had Con- 
vocation been allowed to function : suffice it to notice that 
the bishops made no move toward the Methodists in their 
momentary uncertainties immediately after Wesley’s death, 
so that in 1793 the Methodist Conference decided that it 
had itself spiritual authority to appoint its preachers to 
‘* administer the ordinances.” Perhaps Wesley’s own ordina- 
tions were regarded as an encouraging precedent ; they were 
just as uncanonical, as also were other actions of him who 
declared the whole world to be his parish. Even so, it would 
appear that Bishop Lowth’s refusal to ordain a Methodist 
preacher for America, which prompted Wesley’s ordination 
of bishops for the colonists there, was probably inspired by 
“ George III.’s refusal to allow the ordination of any bishops 
for work among ”’ such unruly people ?; and colour is given 
to this by the fact that when the colonists asked that an 
Anglican missionary already working among them should be 
consecrated bishop, he was at last compelled to receive 
consecration from the Scottish Episcopal Church.? In 1784, 
therefore, Wesley took action, morally pressed by circum- 
stances. 

From the commencement Methodism emphasised spiritual 
fellowship. Here, again, the influence of other movements 
can be clearly traced. There were the Anglican Societies 
which had taken root since the closing years of Charles II. ; 
one of these used to meet in Aldersgate Street. There were 
also the Moravian Societies, due, no doubt, to the Bible 
Study Groups founded by Spener, the Pietist ; for Mora- 
vianism grew in large measure out of the earlier Pietism in 
Germany. Much was made of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in both these continental movements, though in an 
individualistic manner which deepened into an introspection 
which Wesley grew to detest. Yet, faced with Deism, 
Rationalism, and, in particular, the formalism of the 


1 E. R. Taylor, Methodism and Politics, 1791-1851, p. 49. 
2 Sparrow Simpson, John Wesley and the Church of England, pp. '75-79. 
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Lutheran Church, Spener’s ‘ Collegia Pietatis ’—‘* Holy 
Clubs ”—for the spread of Scriptural Holiness throughout 
Germany served a high purpose in revitalising German 
Christianity, even though their individualism and deprecia- 
tion of theology eventually undermined resistance to the 
Rationalistic “* Enlightenment ” of a later age. From such 
movements Wesley learned a lesson. The Anglican Groups 
were not united ; Wesley’s were. The Pietist and Moravian 
Groups were based on too narrow a foundation; Wesley 
based his on experience, active fellowship, and a constant 
testing spiritually and socially. Anglican Evangelicalism 
after Wesley’s death would have lasted longer had its own 
foundation been broader and deeper ; its theological outlook 
was too individualistic, and its neglect of the doctrines of 
Church and Sacraments provided an opportunity for a 
re-emphasis of the corporate principle on the part of Newman 
and his friends. Perhaps because of this strength of spiritual 
fellowship which characterised Methodism, Dr Hook, when 
appointed Vicar of Leeds in 1837, spoke of it as “‘ the de facto 
established religion ” of this Northern industrial centre. 
Relevant to the progress of Methodist history, especially 
the period of the secessions from 1796 onwards, is the 
increasing struggle between democratic and anti-democratic 
elements in the State. Commenting on the early nineteenth- 
century situation, Dr Scott Lidgett has observed that the 
fundamental trouble was “‘ the opposition between what may 
be termed static and dynamic conceptions of Reality as a 
whole, which of necessity contended with one another in 
every province of Religion, Thought, and Life.”»1 The 
contention between such conceptions in the sphere of religion 
was obvious. On the one hand stood the Establishment 
much in the position of a State Department ; on the other 
stood the Dissenters, roused to new life by Methodist 
evangelism, and, of course, the Methodists themselves. 
Politically it was the same. The parliamentary supremacy 
which had asserted itself in the Bill of Rights after the 
departure of James II. by no means meant democratic 
supremacy. Internationally there came a revival of abso- 
lutism after the Napoleonic Wars which was seen in the Holy 
Alliance of 1815, when Prussia, Austria, and Russia joined 
in a resolve to rule their peoples with Christian benevolence. 
The disguise of religion was too thin to cover this anti- 
democratic compact, and the British Government thought 
enough of democracy to refuse to join it. But during the 


1 The Victorian Transformation of Theology, p. 21. 
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next fifteen years there was seen a vast struggle of people 
after people to achieve national freedom: Greece wrested 
its freedom from Turkey, the reactionary Charles X. was 
driven from France, Belgium broke away from Holland. 
Almost in every European country liberty fought bondage, 
the dynamic fought the static. And perhaps most important 
for our purpose, a similar struggle began to develop between 
various elements in English society. At the commencement 
of the eighteenth century English society as a whole appeared 
static enough. The poorer classes were expected to keep 
their proper station, and Calvinism, still remaining within 
Anglicanism and Dissent, was employed to assure those 
classes that God had predetermined them to be where they 
were. The Mercantile System of the Stuart period had 
exploited the workers for the benefit of State officialism ; 
now the Industrial Revolution exploited them for the 
benefit of the employers. As the population increased it was 
herded into the industrial centres where factory hours were 
long and working-class houses were atrocious. Suchlike 
injustice provoked resentment which, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, caused serious misgivings in government 
circles. In 1818 Parliament voted one million pounds to 
assist the new Church Building Society of the Established 
Church partly on the ground pleaded by Lord Liverpool, the 
Prime Minister, that religion was useful for the preservation 
of order 1; so also was the penal code, for in that very year 
‘there were still more than 200 crimes for which the death 
penalty could be imposed.” ? Hence there sprang up a 
fervent Radicalism, which, beginning in the middle class, 
rapidly spread to the working classes. It was a Radicalism 
largely atheistic, bent on securing social justice by extending 
the parliamentary franchise. Methodists desired social 
justice, providing it were sought with the driving force born 
of a new spiritual experience. The Duchess of Buckingham 
was mistaken when she asserted that the Methodist preachers 
determined “to level all ranks and do away with all dis- 
tinction ’’; yet it must be admitted that there were radical 
elements within Methodism which responded to the call for 
larger self-expression, and the clash between authority and 
these elements which occurred more than once after Wesley’s 
death was in essence an expression of the similar clash 
ri 2 TY outside. The clerical Methodist Conference 
tended to become autocratic, and it was faced by a liberalism 
1 Elliott-Binns, Religion in the Victorian Era, p. 76. 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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which felt encouraged by doctrines of freedom coming over 
from France. So the revolt took place in 1796 of Alexander 
Kilham, “ the first great Liberal Methodist,” who “* hoped 
that Methodism would become free to develop, as he believed 
it ought to develop, into a great Dissenting Church.” ! This, 
however, was far from the Wesleyan ideal, and the Con- 
ference was adamant against increasing local powers as over 
against itself. As to the appearance of Primitive Methodism 
and Bible Christianity, Mr EK. R. Taylor is right, in our 
opinion, in referring to them as new developments rather 
than schisms 2; but with the secessions which were resumed 
in 1827, 1835, and 1849, especially the last, there reappeared 
the former contest with redoubled vigour. Dr W. J. Warner, 
in his discussion of the political trends of the Wesleyan 
movement, quotes an early description of Kilham as one 
who “ had not only unhappily imbibed the levelling doctrines 
which were common . . . but had even strangely applied 
them to religion.” * This was because he had, among other 
matters, urged lay representation in the Church courts and 
election of local officials. Dr Coke rejoiced to learn that 
certain members had been expelled “‘ solely for their demo- 
cratic sentiments.” Dr Warner tells how the radical 
agitation filling the general political life of the nation con- 
tinued to be faithfully represented in the Methodist Societies, 
and how the Wesleyan conservatism received pointed allusion 
in the statement of its exponent Jabez Bunting that 
“Methodism hates democracy as much as it hates sin.” 5 
It is significant that the year 1849, which saw a wave of 
revolution pass over Europe and also the suppression of 
Chartist Radicalism in England, marked the outbreak of the 
widest democratic revolt which Methodism ever suffered. 
The influence of earlier and contemporary history upon 
Methodist doctrines varied in accordance with Methodist 
reactions, positive or negative. There are unmistakable 
contacts doctrinally between the movement begun by 
Wesley and that begun by Luther, such as the supreme 
authority of Scripture—or more widely the imparting of the 
Word of revelation, justification by God through faith alone, 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ leading to personal union 
with Him, the Witness of the Spirit—at first proclaimed by 


1 E. R. Taylor, ibid., pp. 72 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 188. 

3 The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution, p. 128. 
* Ibid., p. 181. 

5 Ibid., p. 182. 
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Luther and continually by Wesley, and the Priesthood of 
all Believers. Something of the evangelical fervour of 
Lutheranism had evaporated by the time of the Treaty of 
Augsburg in 1555, but that is the peril of every Revival, and 
it must be remembered that Lutheranism was fighting for 
its life. Pietism raised the standard of evangelism after the 
Thirty Years’ War, when Gerhardt made a desolated 
Germany sing again, Religious strife on the Continent had 
made it clear that differing doctrinal outlooks could not be 
fused together; the Stuart period taught Englishmen the 
same lesson. Yet, within the differing strains of religious 
thought, much of the fundamental teaching of the Reforma- 
tion persisted, only to reappear in the warmed heart of John 
Wesley. There was iia that Methodist teaching had to 
refute—Deism, already belaboured by Bishop Butler, Uni- 
tarianism as taught among the English Presbyterians and 
General Baptists, and the unhelpful influence of much 
contemporary philosophy. As the eighteenth century drew 
to its close this last-mentioned influence seemed to grow 
more insidious, and, as Dean Carpenter reminds us, Pusey 
published a book in 1828 entitled An Historical Enquiry into 
the Causes of the Rationalist Character lately predominant in 
the Theology of Germany. Romanticism did not aid the 
Methodist movement as much as it did the later Oxford 
Movement; on the other hand, English Nonconformity 
became galvanised into new life by the ‘“‘ romantic ” spirit 
of early Methodists. We are told that in the year 1700 the 
proportion of Nonconformists to Anglicans was one to 
twenty-four, whereas in 1800 it was one to four.!_ But this 
spirit of romance was but one expression of a full theological 
content which, as the Methodist Deed of Union (1982) 
indicates, was truly Catholic in the original sense, Protestant, 
and distinctive, following the tradition of Primitive Chris- 
tianity while, at the same time, giving a needful emphasis 
of its own to doctrines too often neglected. In setting forth 
his theology, Wesley was naturally a child of his age; and 
yet his ry ewig mind may be said to warrant a recent 
tribute of Bishop Barnes of Birmingham: “ Were Wesley 


alive to-day . . . he might, and probably would, have been 
a modern of the moderns ; but the essentials of his message 
would have remained unchanged.” 

Christian teaching regarding God had varied as touching 
His transcendence, His immanence, or both, but that 
regarding God as Father had been sadly neglected. Dr 

1 Church Quarterly Review, April, 1985, p. 58. 
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Lidgett ! notes that, even before Augustine, the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God was obscured beneath the Divine 
Monarchy ; and that this obtained especially from Augustine 
to the Reformation. At the Reformation, again, the stress 
laid on the Divine Sovereignty by Calvin definitely obscured 
the Fatherhood, and the Calvinism found in the English 
Church since the reign of Elizabeth, not to mention that 
found in Puritanism, achieved the same end. In this case 
the influence of preceding history on Wesley’s mind provoked 
the direct opposite. ‘* It is to Methodism and the Evangelical 
Revival,” asserts Dr Lidgett, “‘ that we owe the rise of those 
influences that restored the Fatherhood of God to its pre- 
eminence upon the foundation of the Catholic faith.” This 
pre-eminence the nineteenth century endeavoured to main- 
tain, at least within the circle of Christian thought in 
England. This was not simply a fresh emphasis on Divine 
Fatherliness—which seems to have been the tendency of the 
philanthropic Calvinism of the Anglican Evangelicals ; it 
was the proclamation of Divine Fatherhood or Divine 
Immanence at white heat, which, linked with a new stress on 
the Incarnation and its implications, brought God in men’s 
minds once again into the very heart of humanity—Him 
‘for whom are all things, and through whom are all things,” 
yet “in all things made like unto His brethren.” This out- 
distanced the externally arranged theology of the Anglican 
Evangelicals, and of such an apologist as Paley to whom 
Christ was “ a person of moderation and soundness of judge- 
ment ”—‘ quite unlike the Methodists” with their “ im- 
passioned devotion.” 2 But here was impassioned devotion 
on a widening scale. We can see it in Coleridge, in the 
Christian Socialists, in F. D. Maurice, in the Oxford Move- 
ment, particularly after 1845. And so Dr Lidgett observes : 
“The restoration of the truth of the Fatherhood of God to 
its primacy in Christian thought and life was the greatest 
theological and religious achievement of the nineteenth 
century in this country.” ® 

In proclaiming the universality of saving grace the 
Methodists reacted against the prevailing Calvinism, and 
on this account it was spoken of as Arminian. God loved all 
men; all might be saved by that love in Redemption: this 
was the Gospel which succeeded in dethroning election and 
reprobation in English theology. As to the manner of Divine 

1 The Victorian Transformation of Theology, pp. 51f. 


2 Somervell, English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
3 Ibid., p. 38, 
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Redemption, Methodism took up its position in line with 
Augustine, Anselm, and Luther, to the rejection of Abelard 
and so-called ‘‘ moral influence ’”’ theories. Wesley, as Dr 
Lidgett states, ‘“‘ assumed the explanation of the death of 
Christ as a satisfaction of divine justice.” ! The suffering 
of Christ was penal. This found expression in one of Charles 
Wesley’s earlier hymns : 


For what you have done 
His blood must atone : 
The Father hath punished for you His dear Son. 
The Lord, in the day 
Of His anger, did lay 
Your sins on the Lamb, and He bore them away. 


The word “ punished ”’ is significant ; its significance was 
modified by the substitution for it of the word “ stricken ”’ 
in the Methodist Hymn Book of 1904, and by the omission 
of the whole verse in that of 1938, which shows the influence 
of theological thought on Methodist doctrine. Naturally the 
consideration of the essential unity of the Trinity is vitally 
involved. But, though we must admit a drift towards the 
Abelardian position as expounded by Dr Franks and the late 
Dean Rashdall, it would be going too far to assert that 
present Methodist thought as a whole, or anything like it, 
accepts such a position. Dr Franks has no use for expiation 
in any sense ; forgiveness is free, quite apart from it. “Ifa 
debt is paid,’’ he says, ‘‘even by another, the same debt 
cannot be forgiven” 2: though it is important to know who 
is that ‘‘ other ’” who pays the debt, who it is that forgives— 
if perchance they might be the same, also exactly what is 
meant by the metaphor of payment. Dr Franks is certain 
that the value of the sufferings and death of Christ “is not 

urificatory, or expiatory, or satisfactory : it is revelatory.” ® 

his setting of the case rules out the sacrificial element 
completely ; the Old Testament background is ignored, as 
also are the Pauline writings, while the Epistle to the 
Hebrews receives insufficient attention. Such would appear 
the general attitude of present Methodist thought. Dr W. B. 
Pope, probably the greatest exponent of Methodist theology, 
asserted in the second volume of his Compendium (1877) that 


‘** an absolute substitution of the Saviour’s obedience or 
sacrifice in the place of the suffering and obedience of 


1 The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, pp. 484ff. 
2 The Atonement, p. 158. 
3 Tbid., p. 167. 
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His people is not taught in the Word of God. The sub- 
stitutionary idea is in their case qualified by that of 
representation on the one hand, and the mystical 
fellowship of His saints on the other. . . . The doctrine 
is not that a penalty has been endured by Christ instead 
of His people. . . . It is rather that a sacrificial offering 
has been presented by Him instead of the race... . 
Substitution pure and simple is inconsistent with the 
thought that the virtue of the Atonement is in any way 
dependent on personal participation with Christ by 
faith.” 1 


This is not Abelardian, neither is it penal. Its centre has 
been the subject of treatment by Dr Lidgett, a disciple of 
W. B. Pope, in whose books, notably The Fatherhood of God 
and The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, the Divine 
Fatherhood and Sonship are revealed in close relationship to 
the Atonement. “* The self-oblation which was consummated 
on the cross was begun at the Incarnation.’ ? Christ’s life 
and death “‘ were organically united in a spiritual process ” 
consummated at the cross. 


** Our Lord’s external achievement is the climax of His 
eternal perfecting, because the Atonement is not, 
strictly speaking, substitutionary, but representative. 
It embodies the complete self-surrender to God, which 
destroys sin, in its nature and consequences, by the filial 
return of Mankind to the Father.” 3 


Generally speaking, this is the modified ‘* Wesleyan ” 
doctrine. 

Two doctrines flowed from this, both with a distinctively 
Methodist emphasis, Perfect Love and The Witness of the 
Spirit. The former, while showing affinities to lives of the 
saints and characteristics of certain movements within the 
Universal Church, was in line with the Puritan tradition— 
apart from its Calvinism and ascetic flavour. Faced by 
individual, economic, and international immorality, Wesley 
felt the necessity to preach not only that a man can be saved, 
but also that he can be saved thoroughly ; he must have 
“pure love reigning alone in the heart and life.” This 
experience was both individual and social; it meant love to 
God and all mankind, it was deep and wide, mystical and 


1 Thid., pp. 269ff. 

2 Atonement, p. 290. 

8 The Victorian Transformation of Theology, pp. 89f. 
VoL. XXXVI. No. 1. 3 
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practical. Justification came by faith; so also did sancti- 
fication, and it might come ina moment. But Wesley added 
the warning that one might, without care, slip back from the 
state of entire sanctification; and in this he differed from 
Calvin and, in a measure, from Barclay the Quaker. The 
doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit had been set aside by 
the Roman Church from early centuries to the Council of 
Trent and since. Wyclif had no room for it; Calvin had 
spoken of an Assurance on the part of the elect, but logically 
this could be nothing more than a hope. Luther, after 
colliding with the fanaticism of the sects, withdrew from his 
earlier preaching of it. Some English divines of the seven- 
teenth century, such as Owen, Baxter, and Bunyan, had 
given it encouragement, but generally it was not welcomed, 
especially in Anglican circles, before Wesley taught it. 
Butler told Wesley that “‘ the pretending to extraordinary 
revelations and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a 
very horrid thing,” to which Wesley made reply : “‘ I pretend 
to no extraordinary revelations or gifts of the Holy Ghost : 
none but what every Christian may receive, and ought to 
expect and pray for.” Politics entered info the matter in 
that Assurance was deemed to constitute a dangerous claim 
to superior knowledge on the part of the lower social class. 
Howbeit, the religious objection to it persisted. Dr Elliott- 
Binns notes how, in a letter to his brother in 1841, ‘* Frederick 
Temple compares ‘ the free and easy religion of the Wesleyans, 
who generally think religion to consist in rapturous emotions,’ 
and ‘the severe, stern, self-watching and self-denial of 
Newman ’.”! Certainly the religion of Wesley himself was 
“* free” and, as certainly, it was by no means “ easy.” The 
Methodist doctrine of Assurance was definitely “‘ rapturous,”’ 
but it insisted that ‘‘ the fruit of the Spirit is the witness of 
the Spirit ’’.? 

Regarding the doctrine of the Church, Methodist thought 
was not greatly exercised, for during Wesley’s lifetime the 
Methodist Societies were in varying degrees of attachment 
to the Established Church—enough, at any rate, to render 
unnecessary any domestic examination of the subject. That 
the Church was visible only, and not invisible except as 
triumphant in heaven, appears to have been the Methodist 
assumption: we find no stress laid on Calvin’s somewhat 
incidental idea of an invisible Church on earth, that invention 
of the sixteenth century, as Hugh Price Hughes called it, 


1 Religion in the Viciorian Era, p. 109. 
2 Wesley’s second sermon on “‘ The Witness of the Spirit.” 
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which has been the refuge of irresponsible ecclesiastical 
vagrants !1! Wesley defined the Church of England as 
‘that part, those members of the Universal Church, who are 
inhabitants of England.” The Universal Church consists of 
Christians who share some distinct corporate life; and to 
this Wesley adds the assertion that ‘“‘ none that is dead to 
God can be a member of His Church.” 2 Scripture, creed, 
sacraments, ministry—these are marks of the Church; at 
the same time, an indispensable mark is a living experience 
of Christ : 


The Church of pardoned sinners, 
Exulting in their Saviour. 


The secessions from the parent body which went on till 1851 
gave little chance to Methodism to study from its own point 
of view a doctrine of the Church, and no sooner had that 
disastrous period closed than the Wesleyan Conference 
addressed itself to aggressive effort which gave just as little 
chance respecting such a doctrine. Various kinds of Home 
Missionary activity were inaugurated, then in the ’seventies 
there followed the Forward Movement of which Hugh Price 
Hughes ultimately became the inspiring leader. Since 1906, 
however, the increasing attention given on all sides to the 
doctrine of the Church has stimulated Methodist attention 
to it, so that now Methodism may be said to possess not only 
a rich Church consciousness, but also a rapidly clarifying 
doctrine of her own. 

Finally, the influence of contemporary history on 
Methodist thought may be seen in at least three ways : 

(1) In increasing appreciation: of the relationship of 
evangelical religion to the wider culture of the world. The 
dust of battle which had been raised through the middle 
years of the last century around the relationship of religion 
to science had not quite cleared by 1880, when Wesleyan 
officials held up Dr Dallinger’s Fernley Lecture because he 
advocated Evolution.? Pusey wrote a sermon for the Oxford 
University pulpit in 1878, in which he said that neither 
science nor theology should intrude into the province of the 
other, then Christianity would have nothing to fear: this 
was precisely the attitude adopted by the Methodist theo- 
logian, W. B. Pope, in the second (1879) edition of the first 
volume of his Compendium, and this has proved the founda- 


1 The Life of Hugh Price Hughes, by his daughter, p. 466. 
2 Sermon, “ On the Church.” 
3 Dr Lidgett, Methodist Magazine, February 1927. 
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tion for the modern view. This appreciation has been 
extended to art in its widest sense in a readiness to welcome 
the Divine Word in beauty as in goodness and truth. The 
slowness of the operation of such readiness may be traced to 
the Puritan strain in Methodism and its founder, and, 
further back still, to that early Protestantism out of which 
Puritanism sprang. Dr Clement Webb has observed that 
“the Protestant depreciation of works in comparison with 
faith destroyed just the one point of contact between the 
older tradition of the Church and the joy of the men of the 
Renaissance in external beauty.” 1 Yet none other than the 
leader of the Methodist Forward Movement, Hugh Price 
Hughes, impressed with Italy as “‘ the home of the arts ” 
while on a visit there, voiced his own sense of the need for 
this wider appreciation, thus : 


““The students in the Wesleyan Colleges should be 
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trained to appreciate art, and to realise its blessedness. M. 
. . . John Wesley had no adequate sense of the beauti- tu 
ful, and the Methodist Church had suffered in conse- dif 
quence. .. . It is high time that those of us who pa 
represent the glorious Puritan tradition should remember 
that there is such a thing as ‘ the holiness of beauty ’ as mu 
well as ‘ the beauty of holiness.’ . . . We must approach of 
the True through the Beautiful, as well as the Beautiful hit 
through the True.” ? get 
din 


(2) In increasing collaboration with world movements of 
religion, social progress, and international peace. This is 
shown in Methodist participation in the International sta 
Missionary Council, Life and Work, and Faith and Order. —_ 


The pressure of modern world-conditions has necessitated tha 
such a response, and an expanding vision has resulted. tha 
(3) In an increasing passion for the spread of the Gospel. 
The great social revolutions and political upheavals are driving cha 
Christians out of ecclesiastical entrenchments right out into pet 
the open. For Christianity was and ever must be a Revolu- 
tion. In this way are the Divine Love and the world’s tro 
need making their impact on Methodist thought. ‘“‘ The iis 


People called Methodists’ have entered upon a rich heritage. [| 
And now—to adopt Sir Josiah Stamp’s words—Methodism | SY" 
can only pay her debt to the past by putting the future in E —_ 


debt to herself. me! 
H. WATKIN-JONES. 


WESLEY COLLEGE, HEADINGLEY. bee 
1 Religious Thought in England from 1850, p. 27. * Life, p. 406. 
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SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
ITS ATTENDANT MALADIES. 


ROBERT ASSAGIOLI, M.D., 


Director of the Institute of Psychosynthesis (Rome). 


MaNn’s spiritual development is a long and arduous adven- 
ture; a journey through strange lands full of surprises, 
difficulties and even dangers. In reality it is no less than the 
passing from the human to the spiritual kingdom. 

It involves a drastic purification and a complete trans- 
mutation of all the normal and purely ‘“‘ human ”’ elements 
of the personality, the awakening of a series of faculties 
hitherto dormant ; the raising of consciousness to an alto- 
gether new realm; the functioning along a new inner 
dimension. 

Indeed, should we compare man as he was when he first 
started on his quest and as he has become when he has 
reached the summit of spiritual perfection, we would find 
that practically nothing of the former personality remained, 
that they are two entirely different beings. 

We should not be surprised therefore that so complete a 
change, so fundamental a transformation, is marked by 
several critical stages, which are not infrequently accom- 
panied by various nervous, emotional and even mental 
troubles. 

These diseases, while they may appear, under the objec- 
tive clinical observation of the physician, to present the same 
symptoms as those due to other causes, have really quite 
another significance and value, and need very different treat- 
ment. 

Nowadays diseases due to spiritual causes are rapidly 
becoming more frequent, as the number of persons who are 
groping, consciously or unconsciously, toward a higher life 
is much greater than before. Moreover, owing to the greater 
69 
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development and complexity of the personality, and particu- 
larly to the more critical mind of modern man, spiritual 
development has become a more difficult and complex pro- 
cess. In many cases of the past a moral conversion, or a 
simple whole-hearted devotion to a divine teacher or saviour, 
or a complete and loving surrender to God, were sufficient to 
open the gates leading to mystical consciousness and even- 
tually to divine union. 

On the other hand, the readjustment of modern man is 
more complete and well balanced, since it involves the re- 

eneration of the whole personality, including a well-deve- 
oped and alert mind, thus escaping the one-sidedness of a 
purely devotional development. 

For these reasons I have thought that it might be of some 
interest, and serve a useful purpose, to give a general outline 
of the nervous conditions appearing at the various stages of 
spiritual realisation, and some hints about their proper 
treatment. 

We might, for the sake of clarity, tabulate five critical 
points along the inner path : 

(1) Crises preceding the spiritual awakening. 

(2) Crises determined by the spiritual awakening. 
(8) Reactions to the spiritual awakening. 

(4) Phases of the process of transmutation. 

(5) ** The dark night of the soul.” 


Let us examine them briefly : 


(1) Crises PRECEDING THE SPIRITUAL AWAKENING, 


‘In order thoroughly to understand the strange expe- 
riences that usually precede the awakening of the soul, we 
must pass in review some of the psychological characteristics 
of the ordinary man. 

One may say of this latter that he ‘lets himself live, 
rather than that he lives. He takes life as it comes and does 
not trouble himself with the problem of its meaning, its 
worth or its object. If he belongs to the common, unevolved 
type, he devotes himself to the satisfaction of his personal 
desires ; he seeks enjoyment of the senses, he endeavours to 
become rich and to satisfy his ambitions. If he is more deve- 
loped, he subordinates his personal satisfaction to the fulfil- 
ment of the various family and social duties assigned to him, 
without troubling to understand on what bases those duties 
rest or from what source they spring. He may also declare 
himself to be ‘ religious ’ and a believer in God, but his reli- 
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gion is merely outward and conventional, and when he has 
conformed to the injunctions of his church and shared in its 
rites he feels that he has done all that is required of him. In 
short, he believes implicitly in the absolute reality of ordinary 
life, and he is strongly attached to earthly goods, to which he 
attributes a positive value; thus he practically considers 
this life as an end in itself. Even if he believes in a future 
Heaven, such a belief is altogether theoretical and academical, 
as is proved by the fact that he takes the greatest pains to 
defer the enjoyment of that wonderful Heaven as long as 
possible, 

But it may happen that this ‘ ordinary man’ is both 
surprised and aevaked by a sudden or slow change in his 
inner life. 

This may take place after a series of disappointments ; 
not infrequently after some emotional shock, such as the loss 
of a loved relative or of a very dear friend. But sometimes 
it occurs without any apparent cause, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and prosperity. The change begins often 
with a sense of dissatisfaction, of lack ; but not the lack of 
anything material and definite ; it is something vague and 
elusive that he is unable to describe. 

To this is added, by degrees, a sense of the unreality, the 
vanity of ordinary life: all the personal affairs, which for- 
merly absorbed so much of his attention and interest, seem 
to retreat, psychologically, into the background, to lose their 
importance and value. New problems arise ; the individual 
begins to enquire into the origin and the purpose of life ; to 
ask what is the reason of so many things that formerly he 
took as a matter of course, the meaning of his own sufferings 
and of those of others ; what justification there may be for 
sO many inequalities in the destinies of men. 

When this point is reached, misunderstandings and errors 
begin to appear. Many who do not comprehend the signi- 
ficance of these new states of mind look upon them as stupid, 
abnormal fancies and mental vagaries. Fearing to become 
unbalanced, they strive to combat them in various ways. 
They make frantic efforts to re-attach themselves to the 
reality of ordinary life that seems to be slipping from them. 
Often they throw themselves with increased ardour into a 
whirl of external activities, seeking ever new occupations, 
new stimuli and new sensations. By these and other means 
they may succeed for a time in allaying their disturbed condi- 
tion, but they are unable to get rid of it entirely. It con- 
tinues to ferment in the depths of their being, undermining 
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the foundation of their ordinary existence, and it easily 
breaks forth again, perhaps after a long time, with renewed 
intensity. The state of agitation becomes more and more 
painful and the sense of inward emptiness more intolerable. 
The individual feels himself annihilated; all that which 
constituted his life now seems to him a dream; it vanishes 
like a shadow, while the new light has not yet come. Indeed 
he is as yet ignorant that such a light exists, or else he cannot 
believe that it may ever be possible for him to possess it. 

It frequently happens that in this state of perturbation a 
more definite moral crisis supervenes ; the conscience awakens 
and becomes more sensitive ; a new sense of responsibility 
appears and the individual is oppressed by a heavy sense of 
guilt, of remorse for evil done. He judges himself with 
severity and becomes a prey to profound discouragement. 
At this point it is not unusual for the mind to entertain ideas 
of suicide. To the man himself it seems as if physical annihila- 
tion were the only logical conclusion to his inner breakdown 
and disintegration. 

The foregoing description constitutes merely a general 
outline of such experiences. In reality there are wide differ- 
ences among individuals. There are many who do not reach 
the most acute stage, while others arrive at it almost at one 
bound. Some are more harassed by intellectual doubts and 
metaphysical problems ; in others the emotional depression 
or the moral crisis is the most pronounced feature.”’ 1 

These various manifestations of the spiritual crisis bear a 
close resemblance to some of the symptoms which doctors 
consider to characterise the nervous diseases called neuras- 
thenia and psychasthenia. Indeed one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the latter is what Professor Pierre Janet aptly 
calls ‘‘ la perte de la fonction du réel”’ (loss of the reality 
function), and another is called by him “ dépersonnalisa- 
tion.” The similarity is made still greater by the fact that 
the stress and strain of the spiritual crisis produces in some 
eases also physical symptoms, such as nervous tension, 
insomnia, and various digestive, circulatory and other 
troubles. 


(2) Crises DETERMINED BY THE SPIRITUAL AWAKENING. 


The opening of the channel between the personality and 
the soul, and the flood of light, joy and energy which follows 
it, often produce a wonderful release. The preceding conflicts 


1 From the author’s article, ‘‘ The Awakening of the Soul.” 
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and sufferings vanish and the nervous and physical symptoms 
which they determined disappear, sometimes with amazing 
suddenness, thus confirming the fact that they were not due 
to any organic disease, but were the direct outcome of the 
inner strife. In such cases the spiritual awakening amounts 
to a real cure. 

But in cases where the personality is more defective in 
certain respects, different incidents and even real diseases 
ensue ; this happens, for instance, when the mind is not 
quite balanced, or the emotions are uncontrolled ; when the 
psychic nature is over-developed or the nervous system too 
sensitive ; in cases in which the onrush of spiritual energy is 
overwhelming in its suddenness and force. 

When the mind is too weak to stand the illumination, or 
when there is a tendency to egotism and conceit, the experi- 
ence is wrongly interpreted and there is, so to speak, a “* con- 
fusion of planes.” The distinction between absolute and 
relative truth, between soul and personality, is blurred and 
the spiritual force might tend to feed and inflate the personal 
ego. 

I met a striking instance of such a disastrous effect several 
years ago at the Psychiatric Hospital at Ancona. One of the 
inmates, a plain little man, formerly a photographer, quietly 
and persistently declared that he was “‘God.” Around this 
central idea he constructed a series of the most fantastic 
delusions about heavenly hosts at his command, and so on. 
Apart from this, he was the most peaceful, kind and obliging 
fellow one could imagine, always ready to render a service to 
the doctors and the patients. He was so reliable and com- 
petent that he had been appointed assistant to the phar- 
macist and had been entrusted with the preparation of 
medicines and with the keys of the pharmacy. The only 
lapse in his perfect behaviour in that capacity was that he 
sometimes took away sugar in order to give pleasure to some 
of the inmates of the asylum. 

The materialistic doctor would probably judge this as an 
ordinary case of delusion, but I think that there is a truer 
and deeper interpretation of the man’s insanity. From a 
purely metaphysical standpoint, his central affirmation may 
be considered correct ; in the light of the Vedanta philosophy 
there is no other reality than the ‘‘ Absolute ”—Brahman— 
and each pupil of Vedantic teachers is enjoined to identify 
himself with the Absolute and to boldly affirm ‘* Aham evam 
param Brahman ” (I am verily the supreme Brahman). 

The man’s fatal mistake was that he attributed to his 
Vou. XXXVI. No. 1. 3* 
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unregenerated personal self God’s attributes and that he drew 
fantastic and childish conclusions from this fact. Philo- 
sophically speaking, his error can be described as a confusion 
between absolute and relative truth, between the meta- 
physical and the personal standpoint. 

This is an extreme case, but more or less pronounced 
instances of such confusion are not uncommon among people 
who are dazzled by the contact with spiritual truth which is 
too great for their mental powers to grasp and to assimilate 
in the right way. We probably all know of such cases which 
are to be found in every cult and spiritual movement. 

The “‘ confusion of planes ’’ might often be avoided, I 
believe, if the metaphysical doctrines were presented with 
more qualifications and wise warnings. When the mistake 
has crept in, it is useless to try to convince the individual that 
he is entirely wrong and to ridicule his delusion ; this only 
arouses his opposition and resentment. The better way is to 
sympathise with him, admitting the ultimate truth of his 
belief, but then to point out where the mistake lies and to 
train his mind to make the necessary distinctions. 

In other cases the sudden flash of illumination produces 
rather an emotional upheaval which expresses itself in intense 
and disordered reactions : shouting and crying, singing, and 
all sorts of hysterical outbursts. 

Those who belong to the active, aggressive type are often 
impelled by the excitement of the awakening to play the rdle 
of the prophet or saviour, to found a new sect characterised 
usually by fanaticism and proselytism. 

In some unbalanced and neurotic types there is an 
awakening of psychism. They have visions, generally of 
exalted beings; or they may hear voices, or begin to write 
automatically, taking the messages at their face value and 
obeying them unreservedly. The quality of such messages 
is very diverse: sometimes they contain very beautiful 
teachings, but they should always be examined with much 
discrimination and sound judgement, without regard to 
their abnormal origin or to any claim by their alleged trans- 
mitter. Diffidence should be exercised especially towards 
messages containing definite orders and commanding blind 
obedience or tending to exalt the personality of the receiver. 
True spiritual teachers never use such methods. 

Apart from the authenticity and the value of messages, 
there is danger for the health, and for the emotional and 
mental control, in allowing such psychic activities. There 
are other and higher kinds of psychic powers which are the 
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result of a full spiritual development and realisation, and 
which are consciously used and fully controlled by the 
awakened soul. 


- + 


(3) REACTIONS TO THE SPIRITUAL AWAKENING. 


The reactions which we shall deal with in this section are 
manifold and generally occur a certain time after the 
awakening. 

As I have said, an harmonious and spiritual awakening is 
characterised by a sense of joy and mental illumination which 
brings with it an insight into the meaning and purpose of 
life; it dispels many doubts, offers the solution of many 
problems and gives a sense of inner security. At the same 
time one realises that Life is One and an outpouring of 
spiritual love flows through the awakening individual towards 
his fellow beings and the whole of creation. Indeed, nothing 
is more refreshing and delightful than the sight of a neophyte 
revelling in such a “ state of grace.” The former personality, 
with its sharp angles and disagreeable traits, seems to have 
2S vanished, and a new loving and lovable individual smiles at 
se |  usand at the whole world, full of eagerness to please, to serve 
d and to share his newly-acquired spiritual riches, the abun- 
dance of which seems almost too much for him to contain. 

n Such a blessed state lasts for varying periods, but it is 
le bound to cease. The lower self was only temporarily over- 
-d powered and stunned, but not killed or transformed. The 
inflow of spiritual light and love is rhythmical, as is every- 
in thing in the manifested universe ; after a while it diminishes 
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of or ceases and the flow is followed by the ebb. 
te This is a most painful experience for the neophyte, and it 
id is apt, in some cases, to produce strong reactions and cause 
es serious troubles. The lower self re-awakens and asserts itself 
ul with renewed force. All the rocks and rubbish, which had 
ch been covered and concealed by high tide, emerge again. The 
to man, whose moral conscience has become more refined and 
is- f exacting, whose thirst for perfection has become more 
ds intense, judges with greater severity and condemns with a 
nd new vehemence his personality, and he is apt to nurture the 
er. || false belief of having fallen lower than before. It sometimes 
) happens that some lower propensities and impulses which 
es, ff had been lying dormant in the subconscious are vitalised by 
nd } the inrush of higher energy, or stirred into a fury of opposition 


re by the spiritual consecration of the awakened soul, which is a 


challenge and a menace to them. 
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At times the reaction goes so far that the individual even 
denies the value and reality of his recent spiritual experience. 
Doubts and criticisms enter his mind and he is tempted to 
consider the whole thing as an illusion, a fantasy or a senti- 
mental inebriation. He becomes bitter and sarcastic, ridi- 
cules himself and others, and even turns his back on his 
spiritual ideals and aspirations. Yet, however hard he may 
try, he cannot return to his old state ; he has seen the vision, 
and its beauty and attractiveness remain with him in spite of 
his efforts to suppress it. He cannot accept everyday life as 
before, or be satisfied with it. A divine homesickness haunts 
him and leaves him no peace. 

Sometimes the reaction is of a more definitely pathological 
character ; fits of depression, of despair and temptation to 
suicide may constitute a real problem. 

The proper treatment in such a crisis consists in imparting 
a clear understanding of its nature and in explaining the only 
true way to overcome it. Weshould make clear to the patient 
that the state of grace he has experienced could not last for 
ever and that the reaction was inevitable. It was as though 
he had made a superb flight to the sunlit mountain tops and 
thus realised their glory and their vastness and the beauty of 
the panorama spread below; but after the flight one is 
brought back to the starting point, and one has to climb, step 
by step, the steep path which leads to the heights. 

The realisation that the descent or “ fall’ is a natural 
happening affords a great relief to the mind and heartens the 
pilgrim to undertake the arduous task which confronts him 
on the path towards reality. 


(4) PHASES OF THE PROCESS OF TRANSMUTATION. 


We have now to deal with the stage in which the aspirant 
to spiritual life has recognised that the necessary conditions 
to be fulfilled and the price to be paid for the high achieve- 
ment of union with Divine Reality are the complete trans- 
mutation and regeneration of the personality. 

It is a long and many-sided process, which includes : 
phases of active purification in order to remove the obstacles 
to the inflow and operation of spiritual forces; phases of 
developing and building up of higher faculties which lie 
dormant or undeveloped ; phases in which the personal self 
has to remain still and let the Spirit work, enduring the pres- 
sure and the inevitable pain of the process. 
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It is a most eventful period, full of changes, of alternations 
between light and darkness, between joy and suffering. The 
energies and the attention of the individual are often so 
engrossed in his task that his power of coping with the 
problems and activities of normal life may be impaired. 
Observed from the outside and gauged in terms of ordinary 
efficiency, he seems to have deteriorated and to be less 
capable than before. Superficial and unjust judgements 
on the part of well meaning but unenlightened friends or 
physicians are not spared him, and often he is the butt of 
pungent and sarcastic remarks about the “ fine ” results of 
spiritual ideals and aspirations which make him weak and 
ineffective in practical life. Such comments are sometimes 
very painful to the sensitive aspirant, and at times he may 
be influenced by them and become a prey to doubts and 
discouragement. 

This trial constitutes one of the tests on the spiritual path 
and a lesson in overcoming personal sensitiveness, in stead- 
fastness, in independence of judgement and in detachment. 
It should be accepted cheerfully and used as an opportunity 
for acquiring strength. If, on the other hand, the people 
who surround the aspirant are enlightened and understand- 
ing, they can be of great help and protect him from unneces- 
sary friction and suffering. 

In reality it is a period of transition ; a passing out from 
the old state, without having yet reached the new ; an inter- 
mediate stage in which, as it has been aptly said, one is 
“seeing double.’’ This condition is similar to that of the 
caterpillar undergoing the process of transformation into the 
winged butterfly ; the insect has to:pass through the stage of 
the chrysalis, which is a condition of disintegration and 
helplessness. But the aspirant generally has not the privilege 
of the protecting cocoon in which to undergo in seclusion and 
peace the process of transformation. He must, particularly 
nowadays, remain where he is in life and continue to perform 
his family, professional and social duties as well as possible, 
as though nothing were happening. His problem is similar 
to that which confronted the engineering experts whose task 
it was to reconstruct and enlarge a busy railway station 
without interrupting traffic even for one hour. 

It is not surprising, then, that such a difficult and com- 
plicated work, such a double life, may produce various 
nervous and other troubles, such as exhaustion, insomnia, 
emotional depression, aridity, mental agitation and restless- 
ness. These in turn, owing to the great influence of the mind 
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on the body, can easily produce all kinds of physical symp- 
toms and disorders. 

Sometimes the trouble is caused or aggravated by an 
exaggerated personal effort to force the higher development, 
resulting in the repression instead of the transformation of 
the lower elements, with an undue intensification of the 
struggle and of the consequent nervous and mental strain. 

The aspirant must realise that the fundamental work is 
always done by the soul and its energies, and that his chief 
task is to attract these energies by his aspiration, his prayer, 
his meditation and his right attitude, and then allow them to 
perform the work of purification and adjustment within him. 

A different and, in a sense, opposite difficulty confronts 
the individual during the periods in which the flow of spiritual 
force is easy and abundant. If not wisely controlled it may 
be scattered in feverish excitement and activity. Or, on the 
contrary, it may be kept too much in abeyance and unex- 
pressed, so that it accumulates and through its strong pres- 
sure and high voltage may injure the nervous system, just as 
an electric current of too great tension may produce a short 
circuit, burning out the fuses and melting the wires. 

The true solution is to use constructively and harmoni- 
ously spiritual energies in the work of inner regeneration, in 
creative expression and in fruitful service, according to the 
individual’s conditions and opportunities. 


(5) ‘“‘ Tae Dark NIGHT OF THE SOUL.” 


When the process of transformation reaches its climax, 
its final and decisive stage, it is at times marked by a period 
of intense suffering and inner obscurity, which has been called 
by the Christian mystics “‘ the dark night of the soul.” The 
mental anguish and the great depression accompanying it 
bear a close resemblance to the symptoms of the mental 
disease called by psychiatrists ‘‘ depressive psychosis ”’ or 
** melancholia.”” These symptoms are: an emotional state 
of despair; an acute sense of unworthiness; a systematic 
self-depreciation and self-accusation; the impression of 
going through a hell, which becomes so vivid as to produce 
the delusion that one is irretrievably damned; a keen and 
painful sense of intellectual impotence ; a loss of will power 
and self-control, a constant indecision and an inability and 
distaste for action. 

Some of these symptoms may appear in a milder form in 
much earlier stages, but we must not mistake those for the 
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true “ dark night of the soul.” As Adela Curtiss has ex- 
pressed it in her vivid style : 


‘You feel as if you were nothing but a hole; a huge 
unfathomable ache of emptiness into which all creation 
might be poured and still it would be emptiness, aching 
for God. Of course, we all think we are in this state ages 
before we have come within sight of it. Any mood of 
dissatisfaction can be mistaken for it, as we all discover 
when we come to the real thing and look back at the 
many absurd imitations which deluded us into wondering 
as to what God could be doing to neglect such a hunger 
and thirst as ours.” } 


This strange and terrible inner experience is not a mere 
pathological state ; it has a specific and spiritual cause and 
a great spiritual purpose. The cause has been explained both 
by Plato and by St John of the Cross with the same analogy. 

Plato, in his famous allegory of “‘ the dark cave ”’ con- 
tained in the Seventh Book of his Republic, compares unen- 
lightened men to prisoners in a dark cave or den, and says : 











— 





** At first, when any of them is liberated and com- 
pelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck round and 
walk towards the light, he will suffer sharp pains; the 
glare will distress him, and he will be unable to see the 
realities of which in his former state he had seen the 
shadows.” 


St John of the Cross uses words curiously similar : 


“‘ The self is in the dark because it is blinded by a 
Light greater than it can bear. The more clear the light, 
the more does it blind the eyes of the owl, and the 
stronger the sun’s rays, the more it blinds the visual 
organs ; overcoming them by reason of their weakness, 
depriving them of the power of seeing. So the Divine 
Light of contemplation, when it beats upon the soul 
not yet perfectly enlightened, causes spiritual darkness, 
not only because it surpasses its strength, but because 
it blinds it and deprives it of its natural perceptions. 
. . . As eyes weakened and clouded by humours suffer 
pain when the clear light beats upon them, so the soul, 
by reason of its impurity, suffers exceedingly when the 
Divine Light really shines upon it. And when the rays 
of this pure Light shines upon the soul, in order to expel 


1 Creative Silence, by Adela Curtiss (London, 1920), p. 153. 
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impurities, the soul perceives itself to be so unclean and 
miserable that it seems as if God has set Himself against 
it, and itself were set against God. . . . Wonderful and 
piteous sight ! So great are the weakness and impurity 
of the soul that the hand of God, so soft and gentle, is 
felt to be so heavy and oppressive, though neither press- 
ing nor resting on it, but merely touching it, and that, 
too, most mercifully ; for He touches the soul, not to 
chastise it, but to load it with His graces.”’ } 


The purpose of the “* dark night ”’ is very clearly explained 


by Evelyn Underhill : 


‘** The function of this process upon the Mystic Way 
is to cure the soul of the innate tendency to seek rest in 
spiritual joys ; to confuse Reality with the joy given by 
the contemplation of Reality. It is the completion of 
that ordering of disordered loves, that transvaluation of 
values, which the Way of Purgation began. The 
ascending self must leave these childish satisfactions ; 
make its love absolutely disinterested, strong and cour- 
ageous, abolish all taint of spiritual gluttony. A total 
abandonment of the personal standard, of that trivial 
and egoistic quest of personal success which thwarts the 
great movement of the Flowing Light, is the supreme 
condition of man’s participation in Reality. ... 

‘* In illumination, the soul, basking in the uncreated 
Light, identified the Divine Nature with the Divine 
Light and sweetness which it then enjoyed. Its con- 
sciousness of the transcendent has been chiefly felt as an 
increase of personal vision and personal joy. Thus, in that 
apparently selfless state, ‘the I, the Me, the Mine,’ 
though spiritualized, still remain intact. The mortifica- 
tion of the senses was more than repaid by the rich and 
happy life which this mortification conferred upon the 
soul. But before real and permanent union with the 
Absolute can take place ; before the whole self can learn 
to live on these high levels where—its being utterly sur- 
rendered to the Infinite Will—it can be wholly trans- 
muted in God, merged in the great life of the All; this 
separated life, this dependence on personal joys, must be 
done away... . 


** The various torments and desolations of the Dark 
Night constitute this last and drastic purgation of the 


1 Noche Oscura del Alma, L. II., Cap. V. 
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Spirit ; the doing away of separateness, the annihilation 
of selfhood, even though all that self now claims its own 
to be the Love of God.” } 


“The dark night of the soul” in its highest and final 
stage corresponds to what has been called the ‘‘ mystical 
crucifixion,” to the death and resurrection which really mark 
the disintegration of the personality, the ‘‘ old Adam,” and 
the triumph of the soul, the ‘* new Christ.” 

In some exceptional cases many serious disturbances, 
which sometimes amount to actual diseases, seem to be due 
to a special cause and to have their origin outside the per- 
sonality of the sufferer. This cause is the ‘* mystical substi- 
tution,” by means of which an ardent, loving and generous 
soul may attract to itself the inner suffering and even the 
physical symptoms of another person. This may sound 
strange and almost unbelievable at first, but a closer investi- 
gation will show that it really is only an extreme instance of 
the taking on through sympathy of another person’s condi- 
tion, which many have at times experienced. The important 
distinction is, that in the case of ‘* mystical substitution ” it 
is not something which happens unconsciously and without 
volition ; it is the consequence of an active and determined 
spiritual resolution. This ‘ mystical substitution ”’ can be 
accomplished both in a personal and in a general sense. 
Instances of the former are not rare in the lives of the Chris- 
tian mystics and saints. 

The most familiar probably is the case of St Theresa of 
Spain, who states, in her autobiography, that she brought 
upon herself the intense temptations of a priest, who was at 
once freed from them as soon as St Theresa began to experi- 
ence their torment. The most extreme and dramatic case is 
perhaps that of St Lydwine of Schiedham, who succeeded in 
attracting to herself a series of grave diseases. Her extra- 
ordinary story has been portrayed by the French writer 
Huysmans, 

The general “‘ mystical substitution ”’ consists in offering 
to offset by one’s own suffering some of the sufferings and 
wrongs of humanity at large. The more austere and con- 
templative religious orders, such as the Trappists and the 
Carmelities, are doing it. 

An interesting experiment of this kind, made by a group 
of twelve laymen in co-operation with the Carmelites at St 
Remo, is related by Montague Summers in his article on 


1 Mysticism (London, Methuen), pp. 472-474. 
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‘‘ Mystical Substitution.” He describes the effects as 
follows : 


‘** The psychic experiences of the mystic were very 
remarkable. Amongst other things all suffered during 
the time of their oblation from intense mental lassitude 
and a spiritual aridity which are always accounted sure 
proof that the substitution has been accepted and pre- 
vails. It may further be noted that this psychological 
state began abruptly in each case immediately the ob- 
lation had been made, the interior disorders and pain 
increased almost hourly, and no relief nor waning was 
found until the dark cloud dispersed suddenly, in a 
moment, to be succeeded by the sunshine of an interior 
peace, and consolations which were all the sweeter from 
their contrast with the preceding desolation.” 4 


As the stern demands, the heroic self-sacrifices of “* mys- 
tical substitution ” and the suffering it involves are apt to 
deter, I wish to make it quite clear that ‘“‘ mystical substitu- 
tion ” is a special vocation, a particular method of serving, to 
be used only by those who feel drawn to it and who feel that 
they may have the necessary grit and stamina to stand its 
ordeals. Not all spiritual aspirants have to use that method. 
There are other ways of serving, less strenuous and exacting, 
which are just as useful and as much needed for the general 
upliftment of humanity. I would even advise those who feel 
the generous urge towards “‘ mystical substitution ” to pro- 
ceed very carefully and gradually, and to test again and 
again their strength and power of resistance in order to stand 
the intense and almost unbearable reactions. 


The subject which I have chosen has obliged me to deal 
almost exclusively with the darker and more painful side of 
spiritual development, but I do not by any means wish to 
give undue emphasis to the pathological aspect of it, nor to 
give the impression that those who are on the path of spiritual 
realisation are more likely to be affected by nervous troubles 
than ordinary men and women. 

I, therefore, wish to state very clearly the following 
points : 

(1) In many cases spiritual development is being accom- 
plished in a much more gradual and harmonious way than 
that which has been here described, so that the inner diffi- 


1 The Occult Review, October 1918. 
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culties are overcome and the different stages passed through 
without causing severe physical reaction or producing 
definite symptoms. 

(2) The nervous and mental troubles of the average man 
and woman are often more serious and intense, more difficult 
for them to bear and for the doctors to cure than those of 
spiritual aspirants. They are mostly due to violent conflicts 
between their lower passions, or between the subconscious 
impulses and the conscious personality; or to rebellion 
against conditions and people, arising from their selfish 
desires. 

We find that some of these conflicts correspond to Freud’s 
interpretation (which is by no means valid for all) ; others to 
Adler’s formula, ete. It is often difficult to cure them satis- 
factorily, because the higher side of the patients is not yet 
awakened and there is little to which one can appeal to 
induce them to make the necessary sacrifices or submit them- 
selves to the necessary discipline in order to produce the 
needed adjustments. 

(3) The nervous, emotional and mental problems of the 
aspirant, however serious they may at first appear, are merely 
temporary reactions, by-products so to speak, of an organic 
process of inner growth and regeneration. Therefore they 
often disappear spontaneously when the crisis which had 
determined them is over, or they yield more easily to proper 
treatment. 

(4) The sufferings of the mystic, which are caused by the 
downward oscillations, by the ebbing of the spiritual life, are 
well compensated, not only by the periods of inner elevation, 
but also by the remembrance of the great Purpose and Goal 
of the quest. 

This vision of glory is a most powerful inspiration, an 
unfailing comfort and a constant source of strength and 
courage. We should, therefore, make a special point of 
recalling that vision as vividly and as frequently as possible, 
and one of the greatest services we can render to our fellow 
travellers on the path is to help them to do the same. 

We can visualise the glory and the bliss of individual 
attainment and picture the splendour of the spiritual man, 
the liberated soul, the conqueror, participating consciously in 
the knowledge, the power and the bliss of the One Life. We 
can contemplate it in a wider sense as the glory of the 
Kingdom of God fulfilled on earth ; the vision of a redeemed 
humanity, of the whole of creation regenerated and rejoicing 
in fully manifesting God’s perfections. 
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It is such visions as these which have enabled the great 
mystics to endure smilingly their inner tortures, or external 
martyrdom, and which made St Francis exclaim, “ So great is 
the good which I am expecting that each pain is a joy for me.” 

Considering the question more strictly from the medical 
and psychological standpoint, we should realise that, while 
the troubles that accompany the various phases of spiritual 
development are in their outward appearance very similar 
and sometimes identical with those which affect ordinary 
patients, their causes and their significance are very different ; 
in fact, in a sense quite opposite, and the treatment must be 
correspondingly different. 

The nervous symptoms of the ordinary patient have 
generally a regressive character. The individuals have not 
been able to accomplish some of the necessary inner and 
outer adjustments which constitute the normal development 
of the personality. In some cases they have not succeeded in 
freeing themselves from the emotional attachment to their 
parents which persists into later life as a childish dependence 
on them or on other individuals who have become their 
substitutes. 

Sometimes it is the unwillingness to meet the requirements 
of ordinary family and social life, or the inability to cope with 
its difficulties, which make them unconsciously seek refuge in 
a nervous illness and invalidism. 

In other cases it is an emotional shock of some kind; a 
disillusionment or a bereavement which they cannot or will 
not accept, and to which they react with a breakdown or 
with nervous and mental symptoms. In all these cases we 
find as a common characteristic a conflict between the con- 
scious personality and certain parts of its lower and subcon- 
scious elements, with the partial victory of the latter. 

The difficulties produced by the stress and strife of 
spiritual development have, on the contrary, a specific pro- 
gressive character. The description we have given of them 
clearly indicates that they are the outcome of conflicts and 
temporary maladjustments between the personality and the 
inflowing higher spiritual energies. 

It is obvious, then, that the proper treatment for the two 
groups should be quite different. 

In the first group the therapeutic problem is to help the 
patient to reach the normal state of the average man and 
woman : eliminating the repressions and inhibitions, the fears 
and attachments; helping them to pass from the egoistic 
self-centredness, from the hazy state of half dreaming and 
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emotionally distorted outlook and valuations, to an objective, 
sane and rational consideration of normal life, to a recogni- 
tion of its duties and obligations and to a right appreciation 
of other individuals. The contrasting, partly undeveloped, 
uncoordinated conscious and unconscious elements have to 
be harmonised and integrated in a personal psychosynthesis. 

The therapeutic task in the second group, instead, is that 
of arriving at an harmonious adjustment, through the proper 
assimilation and integration of the inflowing higher energies 
with the pre-existing normal elements ; that is, of accom- 
plishing an alignment between the soul and the personality, 
a spiritual psychosynthesis around a higher centre. 

From this it is apparent that the treatment suitable for 
the first group proves not only unsatisfactory, but often 
definitely harmful for the patient of the second group. His 
lot is doubly hard if he falls into the hands of a doctor who 
does not understand and appreciate the spiritual nature of 
man, who ignores or denies the possibility of spiritual develop- 
ment. (This may apply not only to the ordinary materialistic 
medical man, but also to the followers of some modern and 
widespread schools of psychotherapy, such as that of Freud.) 
The physician will either ridicule the patient’s uncertain 
spiritual aspirations as being mere fancies, or he may inter- 
pret them in a lower and gross manner. Thus the patient 
may be persuaded that he is doing the right thing in trying 
to harden the shell of his personality, closing it against the 
insistent knocking of the soul. This, of course, can only 
aggravate the condition, intensify the struggle and retard 
the right solution. 

On the other hand, a doctor who'is himself on the spiritual 
path, or has at least a clear understanding and sympathetic 
attitude towards spiritual achievements and realities, can be 
of great help to the sufferer. If, as is very often the case, the 
latter is still at the stage of dissatisfaction, restlessness and 
unconscious groping; if he has lost interest in life; if 
every-day existence has no attraction for him and he has 
not yet had a glimpse of the higher reality ; if he is looking 
for relief in the wrong directions, wandering up and down 
blind alleys—then the revelation of the true cause of his 
trouble and the indication of the beautiful unhoped-for solu- 
tion can do wonders in bringing about the inner awakening 
which in itself constitutes the cure. This is one of the most 
gratifying and happy results both for the doctor and the 
patient. 

When the aspirant is at the second stage, that of con- 
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tented basking in the light of the spirit and of joyous flights 
into the higher levels of consciousness, great assistance can 
be rendered by explaining to him the true nature and function 
of his state and in gently warning him that it is of necessity a 
temporary stage, and outlining to him the vicissitudes of the 
quest. Thus he is prepared when the reaction sets in and he 
can avoid much of the suffering due to suddenness of the 
reaction and the subsequent doubts and discouragement. 

When such forewarning has not been given, and the 
patient is being treated during the reaction, its temporary 
nature can be explained to him and much relief and encour- 
agement afforded him by pointing out actual examples of 
those who were in a similar plight and have come out of it. 

In the fourth stage of the “ incidents of ascent,”’ which is 
the longest and most complicated, the work of the helper is 
correspondingly more complex. Some of the most important 
points of this work are : 

(1) To enlighten the sufferer as to what is really going on 
in him and to show him the right attitude towards it. 

(2) To teach him how to control, without repressing them, 
the lower tendencies emerging from the subconscious. 

(8) To initiate him into the technique of the transmuta- 
tion of the psychological energies. 

(4) To help him towards the proper use of the spiritual 
energies inflowing from the soul. 

(5) To guide and co-operate with him in the general work 
of the reconstruction of his personality, of his spiritual 
psychosynthesis. 

In the fifth stage, ‘‘ the dark night of the soul,” it is most 
difficult to give any assistance, because the very nature of 
the condition wraps the individual in an almost impenetrable 
shroud of darkness and pain. In dealing with such cases, the 
only way to give relief is the untiring assurance that the state 
is transitory and not in any sense permanent or hopeless, as 
the sufferer is apt to believe. The helper’s task is to assure 
the patient with strong conviction of the great special value 
of the crisis, which makes it worth while, however terrible it 
is; to induce him to bear it, and inwardly accept it, with 
calm resignation and patience. This help can be made more 
effective by giving in detail the examples and description of 
others who have passed through such an experience, such as 
St Theresa, Suso, and others, and the profound analysis of it 
which has been made by St John of the Cross.+ 


1 Much valuable material on this subject can be found in Chapter IX 
of Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism. 
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In all this work the psychological and spiritual treatment 
does not exclude by any means the proper physical treat- 
ment, which should be supplementary, but I cannot enter 
now on that part of the subject, except to indicate that it 
should consist chiefly in prescribing the proper diet, the right 
amount and kind of rest, of relaxation and contact with 
nature, and such medical means as will alleviate the pains 
and enhance the nervous resistance. 

In some cases the treatment is complicated by the fact 
that there is a mixture of ‘‘ regressive ” and “‘ progressive ” 
symptoms. These are cases of irregular inner evolution. 
Such people may reach a spiritual level with one part of their 
personality and yet be handicapped, on the other hand, by 
certain infantile fixations or be under the spell of a sub- 
conscious complex. One might say that a very close analysis 
shows that most of those who are treading the spiritual path 
may be found to have some remnants of this kind. This does 
not contradict our previous statement that in the great 
majority of cases a distinct prevalence is found of either regres- 
sive or progressive causes determining the disease. How- 
ever, the possibility of a certain mixture of the two conditions 
should be kept in mind, and a very careful examination and 
interpretation of each symptom should be made, in order to 
ascertain its true cause and consequently the right treat- 
ment. 

From all that has been said, it is apparent that in order to 
be able to treat satisfactorily the nervous and mental troubles 
accompanying spiritual development a twofold training and 
competence are necessary, namely that of the nerve specialist 
and psychologist, and that of thé serious student or, still 
better, of the experienced traveller on the spiritual path. 
This double training is at present rarely combined ; and yet, 
considering the growing number of individuals who require 
such treatment, it is becoming increasingly urgent that many 
of those who wish to serve humanity by administering to its 
greatest needs, should be induced to qualify for the task. 

It would also be of considerable benefit if the intelligent 
section of the public were better informed about the general 
facts concerning the subject, so as to make easier the task 
both of the patient and of the doctor, instead of interfering 
with it and rendering it more complicated through ignorance, 
prejudice and even active opposition, as has happened and 
is still happening. This refers particularly to the family and 
relatives of the patient. 

When this triple work of enlightenment will have been 
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accomplished among doctors, nurses and the public, a great 
amount of unnecessary suffering and delay will be avoided, 
and many an earnest pilgrim will more easily and speedily 
attain the high goal of his endeavour—union with Divine 


Reality. 
ROBERT ASSAGIOLI. 
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INDICATIONS OF AN EGYPTIAN 
COLONY IN HAMPSHIRE. 


HELEN T. SHERLOCK. 


Ir was in looking at the map of Hampshire to see the 
way from Winchester to Whitchurch that I noticed Cocum 
Farm. It lies a mile and a half from Sutton Scotney, and 
less than a mile from the Roman road that runs from 
Winchester to Cirencester over Harewood Forest. Detach 
the name from its surroundings, and how strange and 
un-English it seems ; as if the owner of the farm had brought 
back the word as a memento of his travels—possibly in the 
Indies or in Africa. And yet it appears to have been accepted 
locally and to have become, as it were, acclimatised in 
Hampshire. We might have expected that with our national 
genius for familiarising uncouth words the country-folk 
would change it to Cowcombe as being more intelligible ; 
but there it is still, distinctive and uncompromising, as 
Cocum Farm. 

How many importations are now a natural part of the 
countryside! If all the plants and trees that are not 
indigenous were suddenly spirited away or were rooted up 
and destroyed in an outburst of insular fanaticism, how much 
poorer and barer this land would be! No elm trees, no corn, 
no potatoes, no roses! Yet these are not the only things we 
have that come from afar and rove back “ through wild 
centuries ’’ beyond our knowing. The names of villages and 
fields and farms may also have roved nearly as far in distance 
and much farther in time. They may tally with names used 
by distant tribes of whose present-day speech we cannot 
understand a single word. They may have been used by 
races that were long ago submerged and rendered indis- 
tinguishable in the jungle-growth of humanity. 

The discovery that some of our earliest and most 
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inexplicable names are Egyptian in origin has penetrated 
like a searchlight into the “‘ dark backward and abysm ”’ of 
philology. What could we make of Setmerthy or Tem-Isis 
until we knew that sanctuaries of Egyptian deities might be 
found recorded even in England ? Figures of Isis and Bast 
and of the sacred Apis bull have been unearthed here, but 
place-names live longer than votive objects, and give more 
convincing evidence about their originators. When Sir 
Edwin Arnold apostrophised in dainty verse a Pair of 
Egyptian Slippers, he said to their owner : 


‘* You died, believing in Horus and Pasht, 
Isis, Osiris, and priestly lore ; 
And found, of course, such theories smash’d 
By actual fact on the heavenly shore.” 


He little knew, in his complacent assurance of greater 
enlightenment, that the gods of Egypt held sway in the West 
also, and that their faith wag inextricably intertwined in the 
growth of later religions. Still less did he dream that his own 
country in his own day bore the impress of Isis, of Osiris, of 
Horus and of Pasht. 

What has always impressed the imagination of modern 
peoples, including those typical modernists, the Greeks, is the 
continuity of Egyptian religion. While other nations had 
forgotten their own worship of animals, the Egyptians 
remembered. Osiris and Isis were spiritualised, but their cult 
still showed that they had belonged to the ancient worship 
of the cattle-breeders. Osiris was a great god, but he was 
greater rather than less great because he was originally the 
sacred bull. The Egyptians never tried to cut the roots of 
their religion because it had grown so high, and wherever we 
find traces of their faith, we shall surely find it as a living 
whole. 

There were three sacred bulls in Egypt, the Apis bull, 
the Mnevis bull and the Bakhis bull. The first was wor- 
shipped particularly at Memphis, the second at Heliopolis, 
and the third at Kakam in the Delta. A whole district or 
** nome ”’ was called after the last of these. 

I had forgotten the worship of the black bull in the Delta 
until, idly opening a book on Egyptology, I saw “‘ Kakam, 
the town of the black bull,” ka, Coptic ko, meaning bull, and 
kam meaning black. Kakam or Kokam—it seemed curiously 
familiar. Where had I come across a name like that ? What 
was the odd name on the Hampshire map ? Yes, that wa: it, 
Cocum Farm. How singular that I should be reminded of the 
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two names or rather of the same name twice over in such 
different circumstances! The identity was, of course, simply 
coincidence. 

I could not help thinking about the name, so strange in 
England, so natural in Egypt. What a pity that the English 
meaning was obscure! Finally I got out the map again to 
make sure that I had not been mistaken. There was the 
ancient road becoming a mere track across Harewood Forest. 
I was right about Cocum. It was just as I remembered it, 
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between the Roman road and Sutton Scotney. I looked once 
more at the latter, a long straggling village. The older part, 
of which the rest is the south town or “‘ Sutton,”’ lies mainl 
along the road to Basingstoke. With amazement I read that 
the name of the older village is Egypt. 

This, I felt, is ridiculous. Egypt and Cocum together— 
what tricks a map can play! It is surely impossible that any 
memory of Egyptian cattle-breeders and bull worshippers 
could ever have lingered in this part. However, I resolved 
to visit the queerly named places on my way to Whitchurch. 
I followed the road northward on the map, and then noticed 
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a third astonishing name, for only a mile from Egypt is the 
village of Bullington. 

It is a vexed question what is the exact force of the 
suffix-ing when attached to the name of a noble Saxon. 
Does it refer to his family or merely to his possessions ? 
Apparently this is a simpler instance; and without com- 
mitting ourselves to any theory about their identity, we may 
presume that Bullington means the “‘ ton” of the bull folk. 
Here, then, is a problem. How has it happened that on less 
than three square miles of English land there should be the 
name of the black bull of Egypt, the name of Egypt itself, 
and the name of a people associated in some way with the 
bull ? 

Before leaving the problem, we should also remark that 
less than four miles south-east of Egypt, on the Roman road 
from Winchester to Basingstoke, is Bull Farm. Whether 
this should be included in the group of names under dis- 
cussion is doubtful. Before the regulations of ministries, it 
was not necessary for every dairy farmer to have his own 
pedigree bull, and perhaps the keeping of such bulls was a 
feature of a particular farm. It is difficult to tell. What is 
noticeable is that the form Bull Farm rather than Bulls 
Farm suggests that the reference is bovine and not human. 

What, then, are we to make of this group of names in 
Hampshire ? Does it indicate an ancient colonial settlement 
or is it merely a freak of chance ? Without more evidence we 
cannot determine this one way or another, but it would 
certainly seem that the places where the name Egypt occurs 
in this country (and they are fairly numerous) should have 
more attention than they have received hitherto and that it 
would be well to investigate also the other names in their 


vicinity. 
H. T. SHERLOCK. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Note By Dr RENDEL Harris. 


Miss Sherlock’s discovery is certainly startling, but it will not appear 
so surprising to those who have followed the researches of recent years. 
For example, I stressed in a pamphlet with the title “Egypt and the 
Isle of Wight ” that Egyptian colonists had come into the Solent from the 
West, and established themselves all round Cowes Harbour. 

They rounded the headland, which even to-day bears the name of 
Point Egypt. It was easy for such colonists to find their way into 
Southampton Water.—RENDEL Harris. 
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DEATH. 
PROFESSOR JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


For a number of years The Atlantic Monthly has been 
publishing occasional contributions which have to do, in 
various ways, with a kind of experience that may be termed 
supersensuous. These contributions are by writers of varied 
temperament, training and points of view. Some are specu- 
lative, some mystical, others psychological, none primarily 


philosophical ; but all are spontaneous, genuine, vital and 
arresting. 


5, 


Most of these articles relate to a subject which, in spite of 
its gruesomeness, is as fascinating as it is hard to get away 
from—death. Under the arresting title ‘“* The New Death,” 4 
e.g. Winifred Kirkland gathered experiences resulting from 
the war which showed a deepened sense of immortality among 
the soldiers—shared also by those at home. ‘‘ That our dead 
are alive and the same whom we loved and that they joyously 
continue the upward march is the dominating faith of the 
New Death,”’ was the conclusion reached. 

Two or three of the articles relate experiences connected 
with death of a dramatically vivid character. One, entitled 
‘ Consolation,” ? is an account of a personal experience in 
which the writer, following a severe shock from the sudden 
death of a beloved young kinswoman—which was like “‘ the 
stabs of pain of a surgeon’s knife ”—felt so real a sense of the 
presence of her whom she had mourned as dead as led her to 
exclaim: ‘‘She is not dead. ... She is more vitally, 
strongly alive than ever before, and she is with God. She is 
happy.” This conviction became a permanently consoling 
and joyous experience. Whether there was sufficient ground 


1 May, 1918. Vol. 121, p. 577. 
? December, 1921. Vol. 128, p. 782. 
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for this radiant confidence or not, the experience itself was 
clearly as real as it was releasing. Indeed anyone who has 
had a considerable contact with human bereavement knows 
that this kind of transformation is shared, in differing degrees, 
by very many who live in its light yet seldom speak of it. 

Certain of the contributors suggest that death may be 
very unlike the dreaded foe of our customary fear. One 
relates a very interesting narrative called ‘“‘ Death as a Dream 
Experience,”’ describing a unique dream in which, after 
having been slain by a tiger, the dreamer hovered in the air 
near the scene, looking down with curiosity on his own 
disjecta membra. It was also his painful satisfaction to 
witness the grief of his wife when she reached the spot and 
realised his fate. Although this was only a dream it evidently 
possessed far more than ordinary dream significance. 

A less dramatic but more realistic adventure—this time 
in the field of hypnotism—appeared under the title, ‘* What 
Death is Like,” 1 in which ‘** M. M. G.” describes how she was 
hypnotised by a friend (?) who assured her in convincing 
tones: ‘‘ You are now going to leave your body. You are 
leaving your body; you are entirely free from it.” And, 
sure enough, in the hypnotic trance she felt her soul tearing 
itself from her body until it floated above it, remaining 
‘* about three feet’? away. Feeling delightfully free and 
unhampered, she did not wish to return to so confining a cage 
as this too, too solid flesh, and only the entreaties of the 
frightened amateur hypnotist induced her to come back. 
The article concludes : ‘*‘ Nothing that has ever happened to 
me in actual life is more vivid than this experience, or more 
far-reaching in its effects.” 

A thoughtful contribution from Sarah N. Cleghorn on 
‘* Changing Thoughts of Death,” ? describes the transition in 
her experience from childish to mature ideas of the meaning 
of death, interpreting it, finally, as the enlargement of “* the 
process of escaping from self into absorption in another’s life.” 
More recently have appeared suggestive articles “‘ All Sweet 
Things,” ‘‘ The Enduring Miracle,” and “ Death is a 
Stranger,’ by Mrs. M. Beatrice Blankenship. 


II. 


In keeping with these contributions have been several 
realistic narratives of mystical experience, the most notable of 


1 April, 1924. Vol. 133, p. 537. 
2 December, 1923. Vol. 182. 
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which was ‘“ Twenty Minutes of Reality,” an article that 
awakened so deep interest as to be selected for reproduction 
in the seventy-fifth anniversary number of The Atlantic. 

There have also appeared a number of contributions con- 
cerning prayer, and religious experience in general, out- 
standing among them being those of Robert Keable, un- 
folding a mind of singular clarity and sanity and a personal 
experience in which feeling and thought are finely blended. 

Lest, however, these confident and impressive spiritual 
experiences should be allowed to pass too uncritically, an 
article appeared in 1927 by Professor James H. Leuba, the 
eminent psychologist, entitled ‘‘ Invisible Presences,” which 
subjected the entire field of religious experience to severely 
scientific scrutiny. To Professor Leuba’s strictures we will 
return presently, after an attempt to probe a little way into 
the nature and meaning of this form of experience. 


II. 


Whatever the explanation of such experiences may be, it 
is evident that they all have to do with an experiential 
content—whether it be “real ”’ or “ unreal ’’—quite apart 
from that ordinary region of experience which common sense 
assumes to be standard, normal and reliable. The type of 
experience in question is characterised, as has been already 
intimated, by a quality that may be termed supersensuous. 
By this is not meant that it is purely “‘ other-worldly ” and 
has in it no sensuous quality. On the contrary, it is pecu- 
liarly and vividly emotional and hence sensuous. For when 
the sensory organism is involved, as indeed it must be in this 
form of experience, it is attended by exceptional nervous 
stimulation. However quieting and calming to the nerves this 
kind of experience may be it is through the nerves that it acts. 
At the same time, however, there seems to be an element in 
the experience best expressed in that indefinable but mean- 
ingful word “‘ spiritual.” In other words such experience is 
supersensuous as well as sensuous. It has to do with feelings 
and ideas which are associated not so much with the visible 
and tangible world as with the invisible, the intangible, the 
purely personal realm. 

It has long been customary and conventional to regard 
this kind of experience as marginal, secondary, and a bit 
abnormal, something to turn to when one is ill, perhaps, or 


has the leisure, but only after due attention has been given 


to the “‘ real ”’ things about us and the business of providing 
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for the “‘ necessities ’’ of life. It becomes increasingly a 
question, however, whether this bias toward the usual, 
class-level type of experience is not a superficial and mis- 
leading emphasis and whether our greater and more human 
interests do not lie in the supersensuous relationships which 
are ordinarily relegated to a remote or at least marginal 
import. At all events it is certainly pertinent to consider 
whether there may not be more of significance than is usually 
recognised in the supersensuous realm of experience. 


av. 


For the sake of getting clearly before the mind such an 
estimate of spiritual reality, the substance of it may be 
formulated in the following propositions : 

(1) All men, at all times, are living, more or less fully, not 
only in a sensuous physical world, but also in a supersensuous, 
supranatural world; yet some persons at certain times 
apprehend it much more clearly. 

(2) Life on this supersensuous level is more real, more 
normal, more human, and far more significant, than the 
physical life. 

(3) Since it is as persons that we belong to this higher 
order of existence—our personal relations—including not 
only those to one another but to the Supreme Being (if there 
be such)—are paramount and should be the main objects of 
cultivation. 

(4) This higher, spiritual or personal, experience becomes 
at times—sometimes when the physical life is at its best and 
again when it is lowest—so intense, vivid and revealing as to 
furnish the best key to the meaning of existence as a whole. 

(5) In hours of such heightened inner sensitiveness, when 
harmonious personal relations become paramount, the mean- 
ing and beauty of Nature make their deepest impression, 
indicating a fundamental and attainable harmony between 
Spirit and Nature. 

(6) This form of experience is essentially perduring in 
quality and awakens confidence, sometimes amounting to 
assurance, in the certainty of the continuity of personality 
and personal relations beyond death. 


V. 


These suppositions must be left to carry whatever weight, 
or to arouse whatever objections, they may. A few further 


words may be added, however, first, in answer to the objec- | 
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tion that such a dualism as this has been long since proved 
misleading and, second, regarding the nature and reality of 
such experience. 

(1) It is undoubtedly true that the old sharp disseverance 
of Nature and Spirit, soul and body, was false to the facts of 
experience and has had to give way. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to obliterate the inherent duality of these two, 
witnessed to as they are, in every-day speech and conduct 
and confirmed by the closest experimental examination. 
Intimately as nature and spirit are intermingled they cannot 
be made identical. The problem becomes, therefore, how to 
bring them into true unity, in theory and in practice. 

(2) There is arising, that is, what may be termed a New 
Supernaturalism, which regards man, in his higher nature, as 
inherently supernatural. A careful consideration of the 
essence of morality, e.g. compels the conclusion that every 
moral act and attitude—from that of the obedience of a 
child to its parents against its own inclination, to mature 
self-control, altruism and self-sacrifice—is in a realm above, 
although not outside of, our animal nature. Every human 
virtue, that is, from ‘“‘common’”’ honesty to the most 
unselfish love, is swpranatural, supersensuous, produced by the 
will of a being who has risen to a level above nature, while still 
also within nature. The moral life of man has been won by a 
long, slow process of repeated conquests of the will to right 
against the will to pleasure and power implanted by nature. 
All unselfishness, in other words, is supranatural and, by 
reason of that very fact, true to the higher nature of man. 
In this sense, however, it is, paradoxically, natural, being con- 
sonant with man’s diviner nature. | 

The controlling principle of this area of experience is love. 
The essentially mystical nature of love transcends, though 
it does not annul, spatial relations. The spatial nearness of 
persons—whether living or discarnate—in spite of the 
imperious demand for it—is, after all, secondary. The dis- 
carnate are not, as persons, in space at all; nor yet are we 
who are incarnate spatially determined—except as respects 
our bodily selves. ‘* Spirit,’’ as has been well said, ‘* is where 
it energises.”” Granted that the body as a medium of 
expression is of such value as to seem all but indispensable, 
it is not necessarily the only possible medium of expression. 
The discerning mind of Paul, who dwelt much in this realm, 
had the temerity to conceive of a spiritual body—presumably 
far superior as an instrument of personality to the present 
body—and to picture the spiritual-minded as longing to be 

VoL. XXXVI. No. 1. 4 
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‘* clothed upon ” with it, that ‘‘ mortality might be absorbed 
by life.” 1. This thesis has never been given due consideration 
by either psychology or philosophy. 


VI. 


Returning now to psychological objections to super- 
sensuous reality, it is a striking admission on the part of a 
leading psychologist (and of this one in particular) that 
Professor Leuba, in the article referred to, has this to say of 
persons: ‘“‘ We understand now that to perceive a person 
with the external senses is not equivalent to having a normal 
consciousness of the reality of that person.” As appears later 
in his article, however, he thinks that the means of recog- 
nising a person is “‘ not sight or any other sensation coming 
ijn through the external senses—such as sound or touch—but 
the complex pattern of inner responses made to these per- 
ceptions.” If this is the most adequate explanation of our 
consciousness of another person it is very significant that 
these inner responses can occur when one thinks of an absent 
person, without supposing him physically near but only 
spiritually present, as when in In Memoriam Tennyson 
addresses his friend Arthur Hallam thus : 


‘“* Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die.” 


‘ 


There is no illusion as to ‘“ actual” presence in such an 
experience, because one has no notion that the discarnate 
person is spatially, but only spiritually, near. The same 
principle would hold also of the presence of God. 

Is this reality, or unreality ? It requires more than 
Psychology to answer that question—more than Science, 
more too than Philosophy. It is, therefore, by no means 
irrational, religion holds, to leave the answer to faith—that 
is to a faith which is not mere acceptance of a fiat but the 
vital grasp of a reasoned and felt personal possibility. 


VII. 


We of this supposedly advanced scientific age have been 
hitherto surprisingly superficial and conventional in our con- 
ceptions of personality and its possibilities. We have failed 


1 2 Cor. v. 4. 
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to distinguish it clearly from its psycho-physical instru- 
mentalities and accompaniments. We have accepted stolidly, 
not to say stupidly, that subordination of the self to the body 
whose validity is momentarily refuted by experience. We 
have called ourselves creatures of space and time, while in 
making that very assertion we have proved ourselves above 
space and time. We have been trying to demean ourselves 
to the animal level without realising that the evolutionary 
process has advanced us to a higher level which has laws and 
potencies of its own. 

Psychology has been virtually blind to all this—the old 
Faculty Psychology occupied with apportioning their various 
circumscribed provinces to separate ‘‘ faculties ’’ and the new 
Experimental Psychology confining itself to the psycho- 
physical reactions which attend the activities of selfhood— 
neither of them recognising fully the reality of the self—while 
Philosophy has been either so absorbed in accounting for the 
objective world (Realism) as to forget the priority of the 
subjective self, or so engaged with Thought or Mind in 
general and its ideas (Idealism) as to virtually ignore the 
thinker. Meanwhile experience has far outrun its inter- 
preters and is calling us to face experiential data trans- 
cending the ordinary, with something of the thoroughness 
and breadth of vision which reason and the scientific spirit 
require. 

JOHN W. BUCKHAM. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 





THE GENERALISSIMO AND MADAME 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


PROFESSOR LANCELOT FOSTER, 
University of Hong Kong. 


THERE never was perhaps a greater contrast between husband 
and wife than there is, outwardly, between General Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madame. The former is introspective, patient, 
tolerant, full of wisdom, ascetic and almost saintly; a 
Chinese without question, nurtured in the old school though 
adjusted to the new; the embodiment of the old tradition 
and yet, with those penetrating eyes, conscious of the 
nation’s difficulties and the need for wariness and caution ; 
slowly, relentlessly building up his defending forces, for 
though he is not likely to provoke quarrels, he is determined 
to face the enemy that would seek to destroy him with a 
courage derived from the conviction of the righteousness of 
his cause. Heisagood man witha sane well-balanced mind, 
who knows all too well the terrible import of the decisions 
he takes at this moment of the country’s crisis. 

No ruler has had to contend with such tremendous 
internal opposition as Chiang Kai-shek has encountered. 
Even in the course of the last year he has had to meet a 
challenge from the South, from Kwantung and from 
Kwangsi, which threatened to dismember the State. He 
had to eliminate the menace of Communism from Kiangsi, 
Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechwan before that. And the 
last great trial of all was the excessively stupid attempt of 
Chang Hsueh-liang, six months ago, to break his power at 
Sian. He has survived these ordeals and triumphed where 
others would have failed because he has never faltered in his 
loyalty to his own lofty principles and in his belief in a 
strong, reconstructed China. 
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The material progress in the country in the last five years 
has been phenomenal and it is partly the emergence of a 
powerful modernised State which has aroused fear and the 
desire, on the part of Japan, to crush China. The success 
of Chiang Kai-shek has been the envy and despair of the 
enemy since the scope for exploiting China as a colony with 
an industrious but illiterate population will have to yield to a 
new conception of relationship. If nations could realise that 
the backwardness of a nation with a low standard of life, 
though possessing rich natural resources and affording certain 
advantages to others more industrially and _ politically 
advanced, was more detrimental to the world than a state 
fully developed and autonomous, then there would not be 
this opposition to the emergence of a new China. 

It may be, however, that such difficulties as China to-day 
encounters are themselves essential to a recovery of her 
national consciousness and that the degree of strength and 
solidity she acquires is proportionate to the effort called forth 
in overcoming them. The soul of the nation may even be 
found in war, perhaps in a protracted war or even a war 
ending in defeat. It is unfortunate that it should be so, but 
suffering on a national scale seems to be an important 
ingredient in national strength. China has never known as 
she knows to-day what national humiliation means or what 
national suffering means. Her sorrows have been private 
and personal sorrows or, at most, limited to a province with 
no sense of being the object of concern to anyone outside that 
area. Now things are different. Roads, railways, aero- 
planes, telegraph, telephone, radio and newspapers all dis- 
tribute ideas from the nation’s nerve centre and immediately 
focus attention upon national interests. They may not yet 
be so highly organised as in other countries, but they are 
there to a far greater extent than foreign people imagine. 

To its present state of efficiency the Generalissimo has 
brought the country, though few, ten years ago, would have 
dared to prophesy his success. He has tapped every source 
of power to achieve his end, and though his demand has been 
chiefly for men of action, for practical men skilled in engi- 
neering, in applied science of all kinds, in agriculture, in 
aeronautics and in soldiering, he has not neglected to 
emphasise the need for high moral standards, and in this he 
has not asked from others what he is not prepared to give 
himself. He is serene and confident and there emanates 
from him the Chinese spirit of the past, and with its calm 
philosophic outlook he confronts the problems of the present. 
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He is tall and slim; his movements are, in contrast with 
Madame’s, not hurried. Every word is measured and issues 
from a mind that thinks before it gives utterance. He is 
kindly in expression and is obviously discharging a task 
which is claiming every ounce of strength he possesses with- 
out hoping for or expecting any sort of reward. He may 
have large sums of money at his disposal, but quite obviously 
he does not require them for his personal needs, which are 
simple in the extreme. He clearly lives and in his life em- 
bodies the New Life Movement, which is related to Con- 
fucianism in the past and to the Christian faith which relates 
to the world of to-day. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek represents the new dynamic 
force from the West, active, alert and impatient of the old 
crusted Conservatism which has caused Chinese life to 
crystallise and be conventionalised in a rudimentary form. 
She is buoyant and cheerful, a reservoir of energy which 
tends to overflow in manifold directions, mostly into 
channels for social development. She may have no official 
position in the Government, but there is vast scope in China 
for active work of a social character by private individuals, 
and of this she takes full advantage. Her school in Nanking 
for the orphans of the Revolutionaries is one of her chief 
interests. She shares with the Generalissimo a strong desire 
to see the New Life Movement extend over China. She is 
actively interested in Christian missions and is herself a 
devout Christian, and this is true, too, of the Generalissimo, 
who reveals the sincerity of his faith in the Diary of the Sian 
Coup which he has published. 

Madame, as one would expect, is an ardent feminist, 
always anxious to advance women’s interests and infuse 
something of the American spirit in these matters into China, 
not the demand for political power but the assertion of the 
right and privilege to stand on an equal footing with men 
where work and sacrifice are called for in the interests of the 
nation. She has brought from the United States that 
demand for every institution and custom to justify itself by 
its practical results. This is not a time for vain speculations, 
for abstract philosophy, for reverence for old tradition, 
however venerable they may have been in the past. The 
country must go forward along the lines defined by Henry 
Ford; there must be intelligent planning instead of hap- 
hazard individual or family effort ; there must be co-opera- 
tive activity in every department of social life instead of 
individual effort on a very narrow scale. 
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Madame Chiang Kai-shek brings the social oxygen, with 
its stimulating power, into the old, slow moving though living 
body of China and she vitalises that body. She is accused of 
being American rather than Chinese, but it is because she is 
Chinese that she asserts her American training so frequently. 
It is necessary to rouse China from her lethargy of four 
thousand years, to galvanise her into life, to make her worthy 
of her past by summoning her to face courageously her new 
destiny. By sacrificing her Chinese outlook she hopes to 
intensify the zeal for reform. To yield to the allurements of 
the old philosophy she feels would be fatal, to betray sym- 
pathy for it would be to delay the onward march. The only 
way to urge China forward is to defy the past and concen- 
trate on the future, to be more American, for the time being, 
than Chinese. 

China needs resolute leaders—those who will make no 
compromise with the old traditions that have reduced the 
country’s power to resist the invader because of want of 
foresight. Madame Chiang realises that time cannot be 
wasted by too scrupulous a regard for the feelings of the old 
Chinese, for the ancient forms and customs. One must be 
ruthless if the nation is to be saved. That is why she is so 
restless in her social work—so much to do, so little time to 
do it. She is striving to infuse the new dynamic spirit into 
China and in giving off enough energy herself to exhaust 
the strongest. The strain and responsibility is great, but she 
bears her burden valiantly. 

Yet one fears for China at this moment, for fundamentally 
the Chinese is too gentle and refined for the brutal, ruthless, 
cruel business of war. The Chinese has a greater capacity to 
endure suffering than desire to inflict it. He will endure evil 
rather then impose it. Doubtless he will defend but he will 
not attack. He is not, in other words, by nature a soldier. 
One fears, therefore, that China may not prosecute this war 
with that warlike spirit that brings a speedy conclusion, 
though she may wear out her enemy by her infinite capacity 
for suffering. It is indeed difficult to believe that she will 
yield as she did in 1894, when only a fraction of the nation 
knew that a war was being fought. The whole of China is 
alive to the present situation and the whole world is watch- 
ing. Any mistake that Japan makes will be fraught with 
greater consequences to her than any mistake which China 
may make, for China has no enemies, not even in spirit, 
except Japan. 

China is being governed by a simple, homely, democratic 
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people who scorn delights and live laborious days. Pomp and 
display are utterly alien to the Generalissimo and his wife. 
They and their immediate group are symbolical of the simple 
and easy intercourse characteristic of China, which is prob- 
ably due to the concentrated study during the centuries 
and the accumulated knowledge of human behaviour which 
the Chinese philosophers have handed down to the present 
generation. The Chinese understand the working of the 
human mind better than most people, for it is that with 
which they have occupied themselves. The Western world, 
with its attention directed to dead matter and the mastery 
of nature’s forces, is inferior to the Chinese in this respect. 
Ignorance of the working of the human mind is perhaps one 
of the chief causes of the world’s unrest. The best European 
minds are diverted from what, as Pope says, is the greatest 
of studies, namely, mankind, and thus we are left without 
true and proper guidance. China, fundamentally, is a 
civilisation, a group of human beings who understand one 
another and not yet a regimented nation. The Generalis- 


simo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek are worthy exponents of f 


Chinese life and thought. 
LANCELOT FOSTER. 


Hone Kona. 
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“IN THE BEGINNING.” 
HAROLD P. COOKE, M.A. 


“In the beginning,” says Genesis and speaks in that context 
of light. Can we throw any light on beginnings and elucidate 
somewhat first things ? I incline to believe that we can, if 
we first, so to speak, to that end, boldly place ourselves at 
the beginning. I suggest that we suppose for a moment a 
primal and purposive “I”; and by “ purposive”’ here I 
denote his conceiving a purpose or end, an ideal not as yet 
realised, and his willing a means to that end. 

Here we see, I suppose, the first meaning, the first sense 
of “time” as subjective—this primal “I’s” forth- or 
forward-looking, his anticipating the future, to speak in 
more commonplace language. And thus can our minds, 
looking backwards, find therein both rest and content. For 
we see the beginning of time, in so far as such terms have a 
meaning. In time he, however, was not, although time in 
that sense was in him, if it pleases us thus to express it. 

Here also we have the beginnings in his willing a means 
to an end of a process in time or time-process—the process 
we broadly call history (although in the main unrecorded) 
and scientists term evolution. This, however, must be taken 
as including ‘‘ dream worlds,” “‘ other worlds,” all “‘ experi- 
ence.’ And time, in the sense of that process, appears as the 
child of that purpose: no purpose, no time in that sense. 
Thus we answer the pertinent questions, ‘“‘ Whence comes the 
time-process and wherefore ? ”’ 

The argument drawn from design would appear much 
discredited now in its old-fashioned theistic form. Evolution 
replaces design. And yet either is involved in the other, 
provided our view is correct and design is interpreted as 
purpose. 

This purpose we do not presume to attempt in this place 


‘ to define. But, whatever in truth it may have been, the 
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result is that very time-process. Per contra, the purpose was 
such as alone could produce that time-process. I should, 
therefore, deny that this “I,’’ while explaining the world 
that we know, would explain other possible worlds or explain 
any sort of a world, thus accounting for none in particular. 
Such is, however, the God, whose existence philosophers have 
vainly so often imagined that they proved. 

Then the reader will observe that I speak of the willing 
a means to an end. I advisedly use such a phrase. If the 
having such a purpose were the same with its realisation in 
fact or implied it instanter, so to speak, there could then be 
no process in time. But the willing a means, I conceive, in 
that case was the same with creating or causing it, that is, 
to be. For what else in that case could it be? And it follows, 
in that sense at least, that this primeval “1” was creative 
or, if you prefer the term, causal. 

I further submit that this ‘‘ I’ was an adequate cause of 
the process, in whom can our reasoning process at long last, 
contented, find rest. For we need but an adequate cause, and 
an infinite regress is meaningless. Neither, indeed, did we 
wish, could we go, so to put it, behind him, as though there 
had been time before him. His interest would, as we say, be 
entirely absorbed in the future. How, then, could he ask, 
‘““Why am I?” ‘“‘ What preceded me?” ‘“* What gave me 
birth ?”’ Neither would he have had past experience, from 
which to conceive of past time or of anything prior to or 
before him. 

This ‘‘I”’ is, moreover, concrete and is capable thus of 
creating. No category appears to be capable of any creative 
activity. Abstractions have in them no life, and from having 
no source of time in them they set, so to speak, nothing going. 
They cannot for that very reason explain what is called the 
time-process, on which founder all the philosophies called 
‘‘ absolute ’’ from Plato to Bradley. Nor yet are we faced 
with such problems—a point we have touched on already— 
as those of an infinite past or an infinite regress of causes or 
time without any beginning. Nor have we, again, to inquire 
why a deity that never was not was yet moved at some time 
to create. All such problems would seem on our view to be 
void of all meaning whatever. We are rooted in ultimate 
reality, supposing that thereby you mean the first cause or 
the source of the process. ; 

We may say, looking back on it now, that the process 
began or commenced. But the source of the process did not. 
If you speak of commencing creator, he neither commenced 
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then in time nor commenced then creating in time, since we 
saw that in time he was not. If with time, not in time he 
created. We borrow and adapt to our purpose St Augustine’s 
historic distinction: non est factus mundus in tempore sed 
cum tempore. 

Here on this question of time let me say a few words on 
some points that my friend, Dr Schiller, once raised. In a 
valuable paper that dealt with McTaggart’s confession of 
failure to reconcile Hegel and Time, he concluded by stressing 
two questions. I quote what he says of the second : 


‘“* The second point concerns the ultimate difficulties 
which are left over on every known system of philosophy, 
and form antinomies which are insoluble for the human 
reason as it stands. Such on Dr McTaggart’s theory are 
the existence of change and imperfection, such, in his 
opinion, would be the beginning of the Time-process on 
mine.” 

** One must hope [so suggests Dr Schiller] for such 
an enlargement of the human reason as will give it an 
insight into what is at present incomprehensible. For 
the difficulties in question have been under scrutiny 
too long to render it credible that any thinkable solution 
has been overlooked.” } 


“The theory that time,” said McTaggart, “‘is an ultimate 
reality would lead to insoluble difficulties as to the com- 
mencement of the process.” * I hope and believe I have 
carried these great questions onto new ground or—to change 
here the metaphor somewhat—presented them in a new 
light. I am daring enough to suppose that the so-called 
beginning of time in the subjective sense that I mentioned or 
that of the process in time is accounted for on my hypo- 
thesis and leads to no insoluble difficulty. Nor do I—need 
I add here ?—claim that any “ enlargement of the reason” 
is evinced in the foregoing theory. 


2 


To return to the primeval “‘ I,” we suppose his conceiving 
an end tantamount to his willing a means. Hence we said 


1 Humanism, p. 108. 

* Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, p.160. McTaggart was surprisingly 
lucid, unlike most disciples of Hegel, whose jargon none since has excelled. 
He was also, it seems, more clear-headed or even, it may be, more candid. 
One other exception occurs, Mr Joachim’s confession of failure, set forth 
in The Nature of Truth. 
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both “ conceiving and willing,” as distinct from “* conceiving, 
then willing.” Is this not the case with ourselves here and 
now on occasion, at least, or as nearly as may be the case ? 
Thus we want information; we telephone—that is an 
instance from James.! If the telephone is to our hand, then 
conceiving the end—or information—coincides with the 
willing the means—telephoning, that is, to obtain it. To 
take another commonplace instance, I happen to be in the 
bathroom. I purpose to have a cold bath (“‘ I decide to,”’ we 
commonly say) and may turn on the cold tap therewith. But 
in neither of these simple cases is the purpose itself reached 
instanter. There follows a temporal process. And that, of 
necessity, is so, where a means to an end has been willed. 
For a means is, gua means, not the end, and a means to an 
end means a process and time, qua succession and change. 

Now, we cannot suppose, I imagine, that the purposive 
“IT” that we posit came short of the power that we wield in 
our humble and commonplace way or did not, indeed, vastly 
transcend it. We, therefore, have in the beginning a pur- 
posive ‘I ”’ and a means, whatsoever that means may have 
been. 

3 


We have often been told that metaphysics, as such, is 
essentially monistic, demanding and insisting on unity. 
Speaking of metaphysicians and not of particular systems, I 
take leave for my part to doubt it in any so sweeping a form. 
But the craving, no doubt, is widespread, whatsoever may be 
its significance. Therefore, in passing we may note that our 
primal and purposive “‘ I” is undoubtedly one and not many 
—a unity thus in that sense. He is also the source of multi- 
plicity—contained as it is in the process—which so far, of 
course, he explains, for without him there would be no 
process. This does not, however, imply that whatever we 
find in that process is caused of necessity by him. We have 
to allow on our view for his causing subordinate causes. 

Our view of the causa causarum agrees, as I think, with 
some others relating to time and evolution. In one of his 
works William James has propounded this pertinent ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What kind of a reason can there ultimately be why 
anything should come at all?” And he answers this 
question as follows : 


“* Talk of logic and necessity and the categories and 
the absolute and the contents of the whole philosophical 


1 Pragmatism, p. 290. 
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machine-shop as you will, the only real reason I can 
think of why anything should ever come is that someone 
wishes it to be here.” 4 


If for ‘“‘ wishes ” we substitute ‘ wills,” then our view is, I 
think, in agreement as applied to the process in time. 

Then our view is in harmony with the following, taken 
from Arthur James Balfour : 


** Can we, then, think of evolution in a God-created 
world without attributing to its Author the notion of 
purpose slowly worked out ; the striving towards some- 
thing which is not, but which gradually becomes, and in 
the fulness of time will be ? Surely not.” 2 


We would state this, however, more roundly. We do not 
begin by assuming a world, in his words, ‘‘ God-created ”—a 
matter of inference only—thereafter attributing purpose, 
perforce, to its author or God. We begin with the purposive 
“I,” who alone can explain evolution—why anything, indeed, 
for that matter should ever have “ come” save himself, in 
the pertinent language of James. 

We can now emphasise certain points, as I think, of the 
utmost importance. If nothing at first came about, unless 
somebody actually willed it, there never was anything prior 
to some willing and purposive “I.” We commend this to 
scientists, materialists, agnostics et hoc genus omne. We also 
commend it to mystics. And may we not challenge them also 
to propound some alternative answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
time, evolution ?”” Why anything at all should evolve they 
have not yet evolved any theory, so far as, at least, I can see. 
They are often, it appears, unaware that such questions are 
asked and need answers. 

The mystics are, generally speaking, so bent on the goal 
of their “‘ quest ’ that they needs must resent as intrusions 
all inquiries concerning beginnings. What of those philo- 
sophically trained ? Can they throw any light on the subject? 
Suppose that we ask Mr Kingsland, who makes modern 
knowledge his province. He writes thus in one of his books : 


1 Pragmatism, p. 288. 

2 The Foundations of Belief, p. 808. This book is still valuable reading 
apart from its literary merits, unequalled in English since Hume. When I 
read it years ago in my rooms with a number of my Aberdeen pupils, they 
freely and frequently confessed that it brought new life into their studies, 
too often academic and arid. I commend it to more general readers 
desiring a clear introduction to some of the fundamental problems con- 
fronting both science and philosophy. 
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‘* So far as the great Cosmic Process as a whole is concerned, 
the why and wherefore of it is inscrutable. It has been the 
great problem ever since man began to think philosophic- 
ally.” 1 Mysticism, then, has no answer: it leaves “ the 
great problem ”’ unsolved, and for “ great” we would sub- 
stitute ‘‘ sole’ in the sense of “* fundamental and unique.” 
What is more, Mr Kingsland suggests that the Absolute itself 
does not know, thus resembling von Hartmann’s Unconscious. 
This appears to me far from unlikely. For how can his 
mystical Absolute have knowledge of cause and effect ? If, 
however, it has such a knowledge, is it then not a personal 
deity, such as he roundly rejects ? 


4 
Our primeval “I” with a purpose in that sense was 


clearly a person, no inscrutable “‘ being” or ens. He was 
active, moreover, did something, and explains, satisfies our 
inquiries. As an adequate cause of the process we call the 
time-process or history, we know him as just such an “I”’ as 
could set that time-process in motion. We may call him, in 
consequence, God. 

Should the reader object that our view or conception is 
anthropomorphic, we grant it at once—in a sense. Being 
purposive, consciously willing the means to a purpose or end, 
is, at least to the best of our knowledge, peculiar to man on 
this earth and to man in his latest developments, call them 
or not best or fullest. And wherein lies rational acting, if not 
in such purposive willing? And why not impute this to 
God? It has nothing in common with the crude attribution 
of passions or parts.? 

It has also great value, I think. Ontological abstractions 
or Absolutes, such as, I suppose, for example, the Jewish Ain 
Soph of the Kabbalists, make no appeal to most men and 


1 Christos, the Religion of the Future, p. 88. The author in more popular 
form in this volume repeats what he states in detail in his Rational 
Mysticism. Writing of a personal God (p. 11), he is moved to remark : 
‘“* The concept of a personal Deity has gone with all philosophical thinkers 
in the West.’’ Here the wish may be father to the thought, since the 
thought is at best premature. Has he never read Balfour or Schiller, to 
speak not of Rashdall and others? I cite him as being, perhaps, the most 
sober of present-day mystics, at least among writers in England. Mr 
Waite is, no doubt, more prolific but vaguer and less philosophic, as well 
as, indeed, more pontifical. 

2 If the Good is the end, why not moral, as well as mere rational, 
conduct, to use common ethical terms ? 
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must leave them unutterably cold, even though we suppose 
them realities. Never did deities appeal to the vast generality 
of men, were they not in the likeness of man—represented in 
some sense as human. Our conception of God, I conclude, is 
no worse but, if anything, the better for being thus anthro- 
pomorphic. 

5 


Perhaps we can explain on our theory the time-honoured 
problem of evil or trace it, at least, to its source. For the 
Good we may regard as the purpose or, again, as the ultimate 
goal. But, if so, nothing else is the Good. As the process 
comes short of the Good, whether viewed as the purpose or 
goal, it would seem to be “‘ not good ” or “ evil,” as also its 
aspects or phases. Such evil, that is, is a means. Yet a 
means may be relatively good—that is, good as a means to an 
end. 

We may call the primeval “I” good as conceiving the 
Good as an end. He was also distinct from the means—we 
recur to that point in a moment—and thus there was in him 
no evil. But evil has arisen from his working by way of a 
means to anend. He appears in that sense as its author, nor 
could he ipso facto prevent it. 

As he did not and could not at once realise his own pur- 
pose or end, so he must in that sense have been limited. 
Infinite, indeed, you may call him, provided you mean by the 
statement that no one could set limits to him, determine, 
thwart, limit his act. You are driven, however, to call him 
in a deeper significance finite or limited, namely, in act by 
his purposive nature or essence, his choosing a means to an 
end, with the limits implied in that fact. And these limits 
are not “ self-imposed ”’ in the obvious sense of that term, as 
philosophers sometimes suggest, not to speak here of odd 
theologians. Similar reflections hold good of attributing 
omnipotence to him, as though, in the common French 
phrase, he was capable of anything or everything.! 


6 


We may add a few words on some matters analogous to 
those we have mentioned. The Deity, according to the 
schoolmen, was ens supra tempus or aeternum. Perhaps we 
can give this a meaning ? We said that the ultimate reality 
was not, as the phrase goes, in time, although time in a sense 


1 Dr Schiller noted some of these points in his first work, The Riddles 
of the Sphinx ; for example, on p. 819. 
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was in him. Was he not, then, in that sense eternal? He 
was also the source of the process called process in time or 
time-process, as willing a means to an end. What he willed 
he, however, was not. But, if so, was he not ‘‘ above time ” 
—supra tempus—in that further sense, as distinct from the 
means that he willed and distinguished thereby from him- 
self ? We may even go further and say that he was, is and 
will be eternal, paradoxical though it may sound. 

More precisely, it seems that the means, being willed, 
constituted an object, to use philosophical language. If so, 
he himself was the subject—as such, knew himself, was self- 
conscious, distinguished himself from his object. In that 
sense, again, I suppose, we may call him with reason trans- 
cendent, though immanent, perhaps, in the means as a 
dreamer, for instance, in his dreams or an artist in the work 
of his hands or in some kindred sense of the term. This would, 
doubtless, imply at the first a duality of subject and object 
or even a certain dualism, provided such terms must be 
used, when they might well, I think, be dispensed with. 
Again, if you care so to put it—James Ward might, I think, 
thus have put it—the two constituted experience, the first 
living, concrete experience, the primeval “‘ I” and his means. 

Some “‘ antinomies ”’ thus in the long run are not, perhaps, 


wholly “insoluble.” Must we not boldly get back, as we 
said, to the very beginning ? 


HAROLD P. COOKE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEATH OF DR SCHILLER. 


SINCE my paper was set up in type, Dr Schiller has died in 
America. The world has thus lost a great man, while philo- 
sophy in all of its branches has lost a pre-eminent master. 
Of English contemporary thinkers posterity may count him 
the foremost, although he did not in this country, unhappily, 
win the recognition to which he was surely entitled, while 
chairs were bestowed on the champions of rival philosophical 
creeds. 

Much indebted he admittedly was to the friendly inspira- 
tion of James. But his mind was essentially original and 
pierced the academical mists with its shafts of inimitable 
wit. It was also essentially candid, thoroughgoing and 
utterly fearless. The Times, to be sure, was mistaken with 
its phrase, “rapid rather than deep,” for it went a deal 
deeper than most. And his style was as lucid as his thought. 
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Then he had in unusual degree what can only be called 
imagination, for lack of a more suitable term, as his Riddles 
of the Sphinx proved abundantly, a work of prepragmatist 
days. 

Though he had a lively interest in ethics, was acutely 
concerned with social questions and probably knew more of 
science than most Oxford philosophical tutors of his time, 
all his greatest contributions to thought will be found in 
the regions of logic with its fundamental problem of truth. 
His refutations of Absolute Idealism have never been 
adequately answered and were, commonly speaking, received 
in a studied, if uneasy, silence. It may be that Schiller 
himself has not said the last word on such subjects; but 
those who essay to supplant him must first, I think, make 
their peace with him. 

Though I cannot speak of Schiller as tutor, having never 
been numbered with his pupils, he must have been most 
stimulating ; philosophy in all of its branches for him was 
no dry-as-dust study, no game with abstractions for counters. 
Some mention must, however, be made, since The Times 
overlooked it entirely, of his interest in psychical research 
and the problem of life after death. Of my paper, that 
appeared in the HrsBert with the title, “‘ Death, Dying 
and Survival,’ he wrote to me thus at the time :—“‘I got 
back rather late from U.S.A. this year and have only just 
been able to get a look at the July Hipsert, where I read 
your article with great interest and approval. I suppose 
the tabu on rational consideration of the problem of ‘ death ’ 
will be lifted some day, even in academic circles, but I don’t 
expect to live to see it.””. We all can best honour the memory 
of a spirit so brave and so gay by removing that ancient 


tabu. 
H. P. C. 


Eprror’s Note.—Dr Schiller has contributed many articles to the 
HisBErT JOURNAL since its foundation in 1902. The last appeared, a few 
weeks before his death, in the July Number of the present year under the 
title ‘‘ Prophecy, Destiny and Population.”” The Editor regrets the loss 
of a valucd contributor and believes that his regret will be widely shared 
by readers of this Journal. 





“WHY I DO NOT GO TO CHURCH.” 
AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC COMMENT. 
R. LL. LANGFORD-JAMES, D.D. 


To a student of contemporary Anglicanism, who also con- 
ceives it his duty—by no means always easy—to continue 
in it, the articles by Colonel Luard, Dr Butterworth, Mr 
Rynd, and, incidentally, some others, such as Mr Montefiore, 
that have appeared in the last two issues have been of very 
great interest. If one read into them a sense of the real 
bankruptcy of current official Anglicanism, one would not, 
it would seem, be far wrong. Colonel Luard tells us he has 


given up going to church, though, as Dr Butterworth 


66 


remarks, he is “‘ clearly a religious man.” Mr Rynd states 
that it is not easy to rebut the charge that ‘‘ the Established 
Church is a reactionary body,” that being the alleged reason 
why Colonel Luard has ceased to attend its worship. Dr 
Butterworth desires experiment in services. So do I: that 
is my point of contact with him. I also desire, with Mr 
Rynd, that the Established Church should overhaul its 
doctrine. Mr Montefiore seems to desiderate the same thing. 
Both he and Colonel Luard advance some important sup- 
positions in favour of this project. Colonel Luard apparently 
accepts M. Loisy as a competent guide, though in this the 
Roman Catholic Church—a body that in itself comprises 
over half of Christianity—profoundly disagrees with him. 
Mr Montefiore states that “ liberal Judaism . . . recognises 
the legitimacy of the main conclusions of modern biblical 
criticism. It realises that they have come to stay.” 

Now the present writer, equally desirous of a reform in 
current Anglicanism, ventures to differ toto celo from this 
estimate both of M. Loisy’s conclusions and of the idea that 
biblical criticism has established certain results that have 
‘““ come to stay.” This disagreement has its importance from 

114 
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the fact that it is on such suppositions that a reform of 
Anglicanism is proposed to be based, for the present writer 
would base it on quite opposite suppositions. 

So independent a witness as Huxley is stated to have said 
on one occasion that meeting an ordinary Anglican theologian 
and meeting a professor from Maynooth was like meeting a 
military volunteer and meeting a professional soldier of the 
Guards. To anyone at all conversant with the profound and 
striking erudition of the best Roman Catholic theologians, 
such a remark need occasion no surprise. Accordingly their 
estimate of the value of M. Loisy’s work is by no means to be 
brushed aside as irrelevant, especially when that work is 
proposed as a basis of reform. The present writer well 
remembers meeting a professor of philosophy at St 
Edmund’s, Ware. This professor had recently encountered 
a professor in the same subject at one of our older universities. 
He asked him: ‘* What thesis do you maintain?” The 
answer he got was that he maintained no thesis at all, but 
taught his students philosophy in general. My friend went 
on to remark : “ That seemed to me dreadful : the man did 
not seem to care about the ascertainment of truth.”” Another 
very distinguished Roman Catholic theologian remarked to 
me the other day: “‘ I have been endowed with a rationalist 
head and a Catholic heart.” St Thomas Aquinas, in the 
knowledge of whose writings this theologian is a recognised 
master, might have said the same. The Roman condemna- 
tion of M. Loisy is not, then, necessarily perverse ! 

The same remark applies to the Roman condemnation of 
the so-called ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ with every wish to be 
respectful to the memory of the late Dr Gore. A friend of the 
writer, versed in several of the Natural Sciences, wrote a 
book, The Truth About Jutland, which the German Admiralty 
has been unable to gainsay, and which has been twice quoted 
by Sir Roger Keyes in his Memoirs. He attributes the 
success of his book to the fact that, in a profound pre- 
ordination study of modernism—which included, of course, 
the ‘* Higher Criticism ’’—he had been able to get right into 
the subjective mentality of the Germans which underlies 
that “‘ Criticism.” He regards the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ”’ as 
profoundly unscientific. Mr Montefiore is clearly of a quite 
opposite opinion. Yet it is a striking fact that no archzxo- 
logist, or ** man of the spade,”’ has any great enthusiasm for 
these supposed perennial results. They hardly look, then, 
as likely to be a sound basis for such sweeping reforms as 
both Colonel Luard and Mr Rynd desiderate. 
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Yet it appears quite obvious that some reform is necessary, 
even urgently necessary. The present writer is one of those 
to whom, to his sorrow, the Established Church appears to 
be rather rapidly bleeding to death. The record of the 
decrease in our congregations is surely frightening. The 
Archbishop’s Recall has not come one second too soon. 
What is the cause of all this defection? Many have been 
suggested, but the main cause, in the considered opinion of 
the present writer, is that stated some years ago by the late 
Bishop of Zanzibar, in a famous ‘* Open Letter ”’ (in which 
the present writer was mentioned by name). It was that the 
Church of England had been content to lose the presentation 
of a definite message. The supposed ‘‘ comprehensiveness ” 
of the Church of England was, as Mr Sidney Dark has pointed 
out (in his Five Deans), an idea invented by the late Dean 
Stanley when it was found that the Catholic Movement could 
not be summarily dealt with by expulsion. The idea received 
canonisation from the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet 
what does it really boil down to? The laity, unequal by 
training to the task (they are not all so learned as Colonel 
Luard), are invited to choose their religion as between con- 
flicting parties. The old idea, sanctified by unbroken 
tradition in the rest of the Catholic Church, of a Revelation 
from on high, to be accepted loyally by the faithful because 
above reason and therefore greater than reason, has been 
obscured. Anglicans are invited—in current practice—to 
decide their form of belief by personal preference, much as 
they choose their dinner. If they do not like the Creeds, 
then the Creeds must either be put aside entirely, or accom- 
modated to personal preference. The age-long Creeds are 
the point for reform, not the ephemeral individual. What 
sane person would trust such a system in the ordinary affairs 
of life? If you doubt the multiplication table, then don’t 
bother: we will reform it! What a day of rejoicing for 
elementary scholars ! 

During the war a legal friend of the writer, now a judge 
and endowed with a knighthood (and, so, a man of parts and 
successful), found himself in danger of becoming harbourage 
for stray bullets. So he began to think what would happen 
after that, and how he ought to prepare for emergencies. He 
consulted his chaplain, an Anglo-Catholic, who told him he 
had better make his confession. He did not like the idea 
(who does ? and who ought to ?), so he consulted a chaplain 
of higher rank, an Irish Protestant, who informed him that 
auricular confession was an invention of Satan! Feeling, 
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very naturally, that the system that was responsible for these 
two chaplains was not very helpful in this grave emergency, 
he next consulted a Roman Catholic chaplain, with the result 
that he became an adherent of a system that really did know 
its own mind, and did not give conflicting counsel. Could 
one blame him ? 

The older Tractarians claimed that they alone truly 
represented the Church of England. Some of their present- 
day followers seem to be content to claim that they are a 
legitimate party, along with the Evangelicals and Modernists, 
in the Established Church. Others, like the present writer, 
while wishing to extend all possible charity to other parties 
as a present (but necessarily transitory) inconvenience, still 
make this claim. And it is on the basis of this claim that the 
Church of England is essentially Catholic and not Protestant, 
that we still have hope of reform in the Established Church, 
as a Church continuing ever to proclaim “ the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints.” 

We are beginning, at long last, to get something like a 
dispassionate view of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. In this writers like Gairdner and Maitland have 
assisted us. We are further helped by the possibility of a 
closer review of the life of the great Roman Communion, also 
reformed at the Council of Trent, and of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox, the Armenians, and other Eastern Churches. Their 
faith does not fluctuate, they do not demand new Creeds, and 
their worship has not suffered to anything like the same 
extent as Anglican worship has. No faithful Roman or 
Eastern Orthodox could ever write an article under the title 
“Why I do not go to church.” 

The Mass—or Liturgy, in the East—is the very centre of 
their worship. Its effective appeal depends on certain 
theological suppositions, which may, in both cases, be con- 
veniently summarised in the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
That is, they believe that our Lord is really present on the 
altar sacramentally and objectively. The Mass is also, for 
the same reason basically (though not always so clearly 
formulated) the centre of Anglo-Catholic worship, as it 


_ always was in the pre-Reformation Church of England. It 


still makes the strongest appeal for worship it is possible to 


_ make. My suggestion is that, in any desired reform of 
_ worship, this undoubted appeal should receive all the con- 


sideration it can so justly lay claim to. Further, I agree with 
Mr Rynd as to the stodginess of the Book of Common 
Prayer. But the older services, used in England for a 
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thousand years out of its fifteen hundred of existence, were 
by no means stodgy. Why not return to them, at any rate 
in the vernacular? If Dr Butterworth appeals for experi- 
ment in other directions, I appeal for experiment in this 
direction on the ground that it is well tried and that it still 
works. So this is not a very daring experiment ! 

Further again, the late Bishop of Zanzibar once told a 
friend of the writer that the service of Benediction, used 
throughout his own diocese, was “the most converting 
service I know.”’ It has been in existence for centuries, and 
has proved its worth. Its central appeal, again, is the reality 
of the sacramental presence of Christ under the form of 
bread. Ifa plea for the Mass is legitimate, then an appeal for 
Benediction, to fill a want in evening worship, is also legiti- 
mate, for Benediction is a mere extension of the Mass. 

If we are to be “ comprehensive,” then let us be really 
comprehensive. Let us not, as Colonel Luard, Dr Butter- 
worth, and Mr Rynd would seem to do, limit our appeal for 
reform to the Choir Offices, to Morning and Evening Prayer. 
Let us, perhaps, remember the genesis of these Offices, 
services primarily for monastic institutions, for men and 
women already versed in prayer and brought up to realise 
the centrality of the Mass. Let us, perhaps, also suspect 
that they are not very suitable mediums of devotion for 
ordinary and uninstructed congregations. 

All that Anglo-Catholics desire is liberty and a fair chance 
to work out the Catholic system which they believe to be 
really indigenous to the Church of England. They believe 
that, given this, there would be no good reason why they 
could not show the same results as the unfettered Roman 
Catholic Communion does in our land. Surely, in the present 
dire distress, it is an experiment that might be worth trying ? 
And, if there is any real truth in the contention that Catholic- 
ism is still of the very essence of the Church of England, then 
it would appear to be the only experiment worth trying, as 
suited to the genius of the institution. But dogs have a 
proverbial habit of guarding mangers! If so, let us cease to 
boast of our freedom and liberty, for they do not at present 
exist, at least in some of our dioceses, and conspicuously in 
the one from which I write. 


R. LL. LANGFORD-JAMES, D.D. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


EMERSON’S PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS (1837). 
CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., L.H.D., 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University. 


On the last day of August of 1837 Ralph Waldo Emerson 
gave his Phi Beta Kappa address before the Harvard 
chapter of that college fraternity. He himself was thirty- 
four. He had graduated at Harvard College at the age 
of seventeen. He had served as pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Boston for three years. From this pastorate he 
had retired by reason of a difference of interpretation with 
the officers of the church regarding the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Resignation from his pastorate led to 
permanent retirement from the formal ministry. Returning 
presently to his birthplace in Concord, he there lived till his 
death at the age of seventy-nine. 

The Phi Beta Kappa, before which the address was given, 
founded in William and Mary College in 1776, was at the 
time of the delivery of the address, and has continued to be 
in the following century, the outstanding college society of 
American scholars. It now has one hundred and twenty-two 
chapters formed in as many American colleges, numbering 
some seventy-five thousand graduates. These graduates are 
largely chosen on the basis of scholarship in the four years of 
the undergraduate course. It is not extravagance to call 
Phi Beta Kappa a society of American scholars. 

The address was given in a decade in which great speeches 
were not uncommon. In the last year of the preceding 
decade Daniel Webster had given outstanding political 
speeches on the union of the States. The question was one 
which formed the constitutional basis of the Civil War of 
thirty years later. The general subject of the public speeches 
of the time was the theme which served Wendell Phillips as 
the topic of his eloquent interpretations of the federal con- 
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stitution and government and of the social question of 
African slavery. 

The fame of Emerson’s address has survived a century as 
perhaps the most brilliant of his occasional interpretations. 
Writing twenty-five years after the address was given, James 
Russell Lowell says : 


‘“‘ It is a singular fact, that Mr Emerson is the most 
steadily attractive lecturer in America. Into that 
somewhat cold-waterish region adventurers of the sensa- 
tional kind come down now and then with a splash, to 
become disregarded King Logs before the next season. 
But Mr Emerson always draws. A lecturer now for 
something like a third of a century, one of the pioneers 
of the lecturing system, the charm of his voice, his 
manner, and his matter has never lost its power over his 
earlier hearers, and continually winds new ones in its 
enchanting meshes. What they do not fully understand 
they take on trust. ... We call it a singular fact, 
because we Yankees are thought to be fond of the spread- 
eagle style, and nothing can be more remote from that 
than his. . . . There is no man living to whom, as a 
writer, so many of us feel and thankfully acknowledge 
so great an indebtedness for ennobling impulses,—none 
whom so many cannot abide. What does he mean? 
ask these last. Where is his system? What is the use 
of it all??? 


A hundred years after Emerson gave his address we ask 
the question: What remains of it? Or even, what remains 
of Emerson’s teachings ? What is the contrast between the 
American scholar of 1837 and the scholar of 1987? What 
are the essential differences? Emerson begins by saying 
that the scholar has three resources. They are: nature, the 
past, and action. 

These three resources he considers under the general head 
of, man thinking. Of nature as a resource for man thinking, 
he says : 


‘* The first in time and the first in importance of the 
influences upon the mind is that of nature. Every day, 
the sun; and, after sunset, Night and her stars. Ever 
the winds blow ; ever the grass grows. Every day, men 
and women, conversing—beholding and beholden. The 
scholar is he of all men whom this spectacle most 


1 James Russell Lowell, Literary Essays, Riverside Edition, I., 849-850. 
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engages. He must settle its value in his mind. What is 
nature to him? There is never a beginning, there is 
never an end, to the inexplicable continuity of this web 
of God, but always circular power returning into itself. 
Therein it resembles his own spirit, whose beginning, 
whose ending, he never can find,—so entire, so boundless. 
Far too as her splendours shine, system on system 
shooting like rays, upward, downward, without centre, 
without circumference,—in the mass and in the particle, 
Nature hastens to render account of herself to the mind. 
Classification begins. To the young mind every thing is 
individual, stands by itself. By and by, it finds how to 
join two things and see in them one nature ; then three, 
then three thousand; and so, tyrannised over by its 
own unifying instinct, it goes on tying things together, 
diminishing anomalies, discovering roots running under- 
ground whereby contrary and remote things cohere and 
flower out from one stem. It presently learns that since 
the dawn of history there has been a constant accumula- 
sion and classifying of facts. But what is classification 
but the perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, 
and are not foreign, but have a law which is also a law 
of the human mind? The astronomer discovers that 
geometry, a pure abstraction of the human mind, is the 
measure of planetary motion. The chemist finds pro- 
portions and intelligible method throughout matter ; 
and science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts. The ambitious soul 
sits down before each refractory fact ; one after another 
reduces all strange constitutions, all new powers, to their 
class and their law, and goes on forever to animate the 
last fibre of organisation, the outskirts of nature, by 
insight.” } 


In the last part of the long quotation which I have made 
Emerson appears as a prophet. Indeed, the development of 
science in a hundred years has confirmed his prophetic 
character. For nature in the century has proved itself 
through the researches and discoveries of scientists as a force, 
a force of many kinds, vital, material, orderly, seemingly 
disorderly, composed of many potencies related to each 
other, and also of other potencies unrelated. From vision 
telescopic to insight microscopic, from distances measurable 


| 1 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Autograph Centenary 
_ Edition, I., 84-86, 
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to distances unmeasurable, the actual discoveries of a 
hundred years and the probable discoveries of the centuries 
of the future time have proved nature to be a condition of 
research and also a condition beyond the present power of 
the researcher. As one thinks of Emerson’s interpretation 
given in 1837, of nature as a resource of the scholar, one must 
reach the conclusion that Emerson in his intimations was a 
true prophet, as in his statement of facts he was a truthful 
scientist. 

A second resource to which Emerson alludes is the past. 
But the contribution which the past makes he limits largely 
to books. He says: 


‘““ The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the 
first age received into him the world around ;_ brooded 
thereon ; gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, 
and uttered it again. It came into him life; it went 
out from him truth. It came to him short-lived actions ; 
it went out from him immortal thoughts. It came to 
him business; it went from him poetry. It was dead 
fact ; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, and it can 
go. It now endures, it now flies, it now inspires. Pre- 
cisely in proportion to the depth of mind from which it 
issued, so high does it soar, so long does it sing. 

‘“* Books are the best of things, well used ; abused, 
among the worst. What is the right use? What is the 
one end which all means go to effect? They are for 
nothing but to inspire. I had better never see a book 
than to be warped by its attraction clean out of my own 
orbit, and made a satellite instead of a system... . 

“There is then creative reading as well as creative 
writing. When the mind is braced by labor and inven- 
tion, the page of whatever book we read becomes 
luminous with manifold allusion. Every sentence is 
doubly significant, and the sense of our author is as 
broad as the world. We then see, what is always true, 
that as the seer’s hour of vision is short and rare among 
heavy days and months, so is its record, perchance, the 
least part of his volume. The discerning will read, in 
his Plato or Shakespeare, only that least part,—only ‘the 
authentic utterances of the oracle ;—all the rest he rejects, 
were it never so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s. 

“ Of course there is a portion of reading quite indis- 
pensable to a wise man. History and exact science he 
must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like 
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manner, have their indispensable office,—to teach ele- 
ments. But they can only highly serve us when they 
aim not to drill, but to create; when they gather from 
far every ray of various genius to their hospitable halls, 
and by the concentrated fires, set the hearts of their 
youth on flame.” 3 


These weighty paragraphs and phrases were never more 
weighty than at the present moment. Their significance 
abides. Their significance also, be it said, is not diminished 
when one considers the vast increase in books in the hundred 
years. A record of these additions to some of the great 
libraries of the world is significant : 


1837 1936 
Harvard College ; 48,500 3,689,429 (1935) 
Columbia College r 14,000 1,476,456 (1935) 
Yale College . ; 25,500 1,886,482 (1935) 
Bodleian, Oxford . 200,000 — 
British Museum. . 220,000 4,000,000 
University of Paris. a= 1,695,000 
University of Berlin . 40,000 (1840) 854,000 


University of Vienna. 108,000 (1836) 1,140,269 


But the hundred years have proved that books do not 
alone bear evidence of the significance of the past. The work 
of antiquity is also indicated by the records of antiquity 
found in the depths of the earth. A scholar, Professor R. K. 
Hack, a classicist of the University of Cincinnati, gives me 
evidences of research conducted by American scholars in 
all the older parts of the world : 

“Since the 1880’s, American scholars have played an 
honourable part in making these contributions to knowledge ; 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens was 
founded in 1882, and has done excellent work in Eretria, at 
the Argive Herzeum, in Corinth, in Athens, and at many 
other sites. Miss Harriet Boyd (Mrs. Hawes) and R. B. 
Seager were among the pioneers in Crete. American 
museums and universities have sent out numerous archzo- 
logical expeditions. Two of the great contemporary enter- 
prises are being carried on by Americans,—the excavation 
of the Agora in Athens, under the auspices of the American 


_ School, and the new excavations at Troy, by the University 
_ of Cincinnati expedition.” 


A third resource of the scholar, the man thinking, is 


- found in what Emerson calls, action. 


1 Emerson, Complete Works, I., 87-98. 
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** If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would 
be covetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years 
are well spent in country labors; in town; in the 
insight into trades and manufactures; in frank inter- 
course with many men and women; in science; in art; 
to the one end of mastering in all their facts a language 
by which to illustrate and embody our perceptions. I 
learn immediately from any speaker how much he has 
already lived, through the poverty or the splendor of 
his speech. Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence 
we get tiles and copestones for the masonry of to-day. 
This is the way to learn grammar. Colleges and books 
only copy the language which the field and the work- 
yard made. ... 

‘** Thinking is the function. Living is the functionary. 
The stream retreats to its source. A great soul will be 
strong to live, as well as strong to think. Does he lack 
organ or medium to impart his truths ? He can still fall 
back on this elemental force of living them. This is a 
total act. Thinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur 
of justice shine in his affairs. Let the beauty of affection 
cheer his lowly roof. Those ‘ far from fame,’ who dwell 
and act with him, will feel the force of his constitution 
in the doings and passages of the day better than it can 
be measured by any public and designed display. Time 
shall teach him that the scholar loses no hour which the 
man lives. Herein he unfolds the sacred germ of his 
instinct, screened from influence. What is lost in 
seemliness is gained in strength.” } 


The wisdom and the truthfulness of these interpretations 
of the value of action to the scholar are supported by all that 
goes to make up a vibrant, a forceful civilisation. That the 
civilisation may be in no small part material does not dis- 
prove its value as action. The testimony of the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century was valid and truly prophetic to 
Emerson. It was a decade of endeavour, of progress, of 
movement. He spoke not only its thought but also revealed its 
spirit, its majesty, its might. It was an age marked not only 
by material developments ; it was an age also characterised 
by tremendous movements and missions of humanity. The 
last half of the century in the United States was marked by 
the election of Lincoln as President. It was marked also by 
the beginning of the greatest among Civil Wars. It was an 


1 Emerson, Complete Works, 1., 97-99. 
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age that created the noblest poem ever written in America, 
by James Russell Lowell, which he read at the commemora- 
tion of Harvard’s soldier-sons who fell in the Civil War. 

Quite akin to the New England spirit, and especially 
to the instinct and method of the clergyman (and Emerson 
was in the ninth generation of clergymen of his family), 
Emerson presently writes that the scholar has duties. He 
says, “These duties are such as become Man Thinking. 
These [duties] may all be comprised in self-trust.”1! This 
self-trust has a proper basis. For ‘the scholar, the man 
thinking, is the world’s eye. He is the world’s heart. He is 
to resist the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to bar- 
barism, by preserving and communicating heroic sentiments, 
noble biographies, melodious verse, and the conclusions of 
history. Whatsoever oracles the human heart, in all emer- 
gencies, in all solemn hours, has uttered as its commentary 
on the world of actions—these he shall receive and impart. 
And whatsoever new verdict Reason from her inviolable seat 
pronounces on the passing men and events of to-day—this he 
shall hear and promulgate. 

“These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all 
confidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry.” 2 

This virtue of self-trust, intellectual, ethical, of heart and 
of will as well as of intellect, is to be distinguished from self- 
sufficiency. It is also opposed to self-indulgence. It has no 
_ kinship with self-seeking. It is as unlike self-conceit as it is 
| unlike self-reproach. It is as distinct from self-reproach as 
it is from praise of self. In its cause it stands for a discipline 
of self. In its result it represents the whole man. It is a 
broader excellence than self-esteem. In its self-possession it 
represents self-reliance. It is quite as much a function of the 
human will as it is of the emotions. 


“In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended. 
Free should the scholar be,—free and brave. Free even 
to the definition of freedom, ‘ without any hindrance 
that does not arise out of his own constitution.’ Brave ; 
for fear is a thing which a scholar by his very function 
puts behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. 
It is a shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
times, arise from the presumption that like children and 
women his is a protected class ; or if he seek a temporary 
peace by the diversion of his thoughts from politics or 


1 Emerson, Complete Works, I., 100. 
2 Ibid., I., 101-102. 
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vexed questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in the 
flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So 
is the danger a danger still ; so is the fear worse. Man- 
like let him turn and face it.” } 


The compounds of the word “ self ”’ are made yet more 
numerous by Emerson himself. Yet their likeness to and 
their difference from self-trust is evident. Self-trust is allied 
to self-help which is the only help. Self-trust is the process 
leading to the recovery of self in case that self has been lost. 
It constitutes the compelling worthiness of self-sacrifice. It 
measures self-command, self-communion, self-control. It 
inspires, too, self-culture. 

Among the duties of the American scholar, the man 
thinking, the man free and brave, is the pursuit of truth. 
The ancient shield of Emerson’s college still bears the regnant 
word, veritas. The truth of the motto is supported also by 
the word, lua, found upon the shield of Yale, the third college 
established in America. The promise of Christ is made good 
in these two ancient foundations, and is also repeated again 
and again on the shields of institutions of later foundation. 
They may be said to point forward to the promise which 
Bishop Butler gave himself, of making truth the pursuit of 
his life. The assurance of the earliest educational foundations 
laid in America may be said to be akin to the purpose of the 
universities of every people. 

Standing next to the duty of the pursuit of truth for the 
man thinking, a professor in the university or a teacher 
outside of the academic walls, are the ethical duties of life. 
I refer to the duties called, cardinal, or by any other struc- 
tural epithet. The scholar’s heart is to be pure as his 
self-control is to be absolute. In his freedom he has 
prudence as well as courage. With prudence and courage 
are to be united the remaining cardinal virtues of temperance 
and justice. All other minor as well as principal forces are 
to be joined. The man thinking, the scholar a teacher, is 
thus to have a mighty power over students and all associates. 
His character, his manner and his manners are to be as 
remote from boorishness as they are from selfishness, as 
remote from insincerity as they are from moral hardness and 
unresponsiveness. 

There is also to be included in the virtue of self-trust, of 
the man thinking, the scholar, in case he is a teacher in the 


1 Emerson, Complete Works, I., 104. 
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American college, the virtue of being a hard worker. He 
may be distinguished, as he probably is, by his self-trust, by 
his trust in his own ability to discover truth. But he soon 
learns that the knowledge of truth is the result of positive 
research. He also soon discovers that research is a laborious 
vocation. His modesty of manner and his humility in his 
achievements may conceal to a degree the fact of his labori- 
ousness. But the evidences of hard work will emerge. 
Students and associates recognise the fact and are the more 
impressed as the attempt at concealment continues. The 
example of the teacher is contagious. The love for hard work 
strengthens, enlarges. Every working habit on the part of 
a teacher usually infects a whole class and all associates. 

This element of laboriousness belonging to self-trust, 
manifest in the laboriousness of the teacher, is to be joined 
both as a cause and as a result with the element of intellectual 
independence. The student as well as all thinkers delights 
in the evidence that his teacher and leader has a rational 
judgement of his own. This individual judgement, founded 
on rational evidence of its own worth, makes a peculiar 
appeal to a class of students searching for truth. Such inde- 
pendent interpretation gives intimation of discussion in the 
classroom, in a classroom especially set aside for investiga- 
tion. This investigation, as usually conducted, is at least 
interesting. It is interesting because of its antagonisms. In 
these antagonisms of the search for truth the man of self- 
trust is sure to prove to be a good fighter. The great 
philosophy department of Harvard College in the early 
years of the twentieth century represented divisions in self- 
trust which have become historic. One member of this body 
was George Herbert Palmer. In an autobiographical sketch, 
Professor Palmer said : 

‘“We avoided ‘breeding-in’ and directly aimed at 
diversity in our staff. When a new member was proposed, 
we at once asked whether he had not the same mental 
attitude as someone we had already. If so, we did not want 
him. There is therefore no Harvard ‘ School ’ of philosophy. 
As soon as our students leave college they are sure to en- 
counter all sorts of beliefs. We wished them to have a chance 
to study these beliefs under the guidance of an expert 
believer and then to have the difficulties in them presented 
by an expert opponent. This, we held, accomplishes best 
the great aim of a college: it leads a student to think for 
_ himself, to acquire the mastery of his mind. It so protects 
| his after-years and saves him from subjection to the casual 
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opinions of his little circle. We endeavoured to train leaders, 


not followers. 

‘“‘ These differences of opinion in our staff were always 
openly acknowledged. In our lectures we were accustomed 
to attack each other by name, James for ever exposing the 
follies of the idealists, particularly of Royce and me, Royce 
in turn showing how baseless all empiricism is, lacking a 
metaphysical ground. One year James and Royce combined 
in a course on metaphysics, Royce occupying the first half- 
year, James the second. One November Royce asked me to 
take charge of his advanced course for six weeks while he was 
lecturing at Aberdeen. I told him I hardly could, for I 
dissented from everything thus far in his lectures. He said 
he was aware of this, and for that reason had asked me. He 
thought my coming would enrich the course. I took it and 
devoted myself to pulling up all the young plants which 
Royce had carefully set out. When he came home he ordered 
a thesis on the entire work of the half-year, and he told me 
it was the best thesis he had ever received. Our students 
were not misled by these our attacks on each other. They 
knew that we were all warm friends, few departments more 
so. But truth was sacred, and criticism, the surest way of 
approaching it, was a friendly not a hostile process. We 
wished our students to cultivate the critical habit, learn to 
be dispassionate, and not allow personal feelings to encroach 
on intellectual judgements. James had admirably defined 
philosophy as the obstinate attempt to think clearly, and 
nowhere is such obstinacy more needed than for purging 
one’s judgement from personal bias. We were glad to be 
examples of this, of the honour paid to diversity, and the 
assurance that infinite reality might be approached from 
many points of view. And what happiness to work under 
conditions of entire freedom, where suspicions were unknown 
and friendships profound ! ” 4 
iva; In his doctrine of self-trust Emerson makes special 
mention of freedom and bravery belonging to the man 
thinking. Freedom and bravery are qualities which 
characterise personality. They are the more structural 
according as the personality is the richer and the more 
commanding. Personality represents virtues intellectual and 
ethical, cardinal and minor. As Emerson intimates, It 
includes all of life’s values, excluding personal weaknesses. 
It seeks to estimate life’s values in proportional relationships, 


1 Contemporary American Philosophy, edited by George P. Adams and 
Wm. Pepperell Montague, I., 33-34. 
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making the more and the most ultimately most precious. It 
has discrimination, both as a gift and as a result of the 
discipline of the intellect and of the conscience. It unites in 
a large synthesis the like and the unlike. It tests the prin- 
ciples of truth by the law of individualism, not forgetting to 
apply the elements of the test also by the law of deduction. 
The man of personality has sympathy and sympathies with 
all men, and yet without suffering any loss of his own self- 
respect. He is strong without hardness, and valiant both 
within and without a contest. He has a vision, if he is the 
college teacher, of the future of his students, a vision which 
quickens faithfulness to his allegiance to duty. As a teacher 
he recognises the humanistic significance of his themes and 
visions ; yet he is nobly human. Although a learner himself 
| in the great school of self-trust, free and brave, he ever 
' remembers that his students are not to be trained simply as 
his own disciples but also that they are to be trained as 
apostles of the broadest, deepest, highest truth. In his own 
self-trust he recognises his duty of respect which each student 
owes to himself, ever seeking to enrich him in individual 
elements of character. 


Each of the elements to which I have referred—freedom 
and bravery, pursuit of truth, ethical duties, duties to the 
family, value of laboriousness and other excellences, although 
interpreted briefly, helps to constitute the self-trust of the 
scholar, of the man thinking unto his whole manhood. Be 
it said, also, that in the constitution of the American scholar 
are found many and diverse elements to which Emerson 
alludes in other essays and in his journals. Among these 
elements are: right as the basis of things; the sacrifice of 
small for great things ; the oneness of science with virtue ; 
sincerity as the basis of ability ; the unity of virtue and 
necessity ; the heart as having its reasons; the world’s 
stock of unused knowledge as great; goodwill as creating 
intellectual insight; goodness as having a oneness with 
beauty. To Emerson God is all in all. God enters the world 
with each new soul. God is indefinable. God belongs to 
the present and not to the past alone. God is omnipresent. 
Self-reliance is reliance on God. 

As one approaches the close of this interpretation, the 
question emerges, what judgements of Emerson do this 
address and the history of the hundred years subsequent to 
its delivery give regarding certain fundamental institutions 
of American society ? The institutions which I have in 

Vou, XXXVI. No. 1. 5 
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mind are indeed permanent. They are: the family, the 
church, the school, and the State itself. These are the 
fundamental and permanent institutions. 

(1) The family is the structural foundation of the society 
of America and of every country. Regarding the American 
family Emerson would lament its apparent decline as a social 
force and individual unit. Certain specific causes he might, 
adopting the interpretations of a Chief Justice of an impor- 
tant court of the State of Ohio, accept as true and valid: 
“drink ; abuse; desertion; finances ; infidelity ; relatives; 
general trouble.”” But he would also rejoice that in about 
one-half of the instances of the destruction of the family, 
through divorce or separation, restoration of domestic rights 
and duties is finally made. The American family, Emerson 
would affirm, is still the structural principle in American 
society. Its perils, he would confess, should inspire a sober 
leadership unto domestic recovery and unto a solid per- 
manence. 

(2) Emerson would also rejoice in the increasing unity of 
the religious faiths of the community. He would be made 
glad in the lessening antagonisms between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church Protestant. The closer 
fellowship of the many branches of the Church Protestant 
would give him deepest satisfaction. This fellowship belongs 
largely to the articles of the creed, and also to administrative 
relationships. The creeds of these organisations serve to 
emphasise the fundamental articles of belief. These funda- 
mental articles are in no small sense essentially indentical. 
These identities in faith, religious and ethical, and in service 
would appeal to the deepest sympathies of Emerson. 

(3) He would welcome the increasing influence of school 
and college. His complete loyalty to truth would give 
inspiration to his approval in content and method to the 
principles and teachings of education, both higher and lower. 
If he would lament a decline in the college of what may be 
called thought-provoking and disciplinary studies as seen in 
the elimination of the ancient classics, he would be made 
happy in the enlargement of the instruction concerning 
nature in all her manifold origins, developments and relation- 
ships. He also would be glad in the enlargement of the field 
of education unto multitudes who were debarred in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

(4) Emerson’s optimism, however, be it also said, would f 
suffer a signal testing in his judgement of the American State | 
as an integral commonwealth and also in the proper relation- [ 
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ships of the many and diverse commonwealths of the world. 
The individual American commonwealth is from time to 
time beset with serious perils—perils of the antagonisms of 
social classes, perils of partisan oppositions. But he would 
be the first to affirm that the experiences of the last hundred 
and fifty years, beginning in the fateful year of 1776, give 
ground for the assurance that the Republic will yet be able 
to overcome the dangers of the future. 

Regarding these four institutions and regarding also all 
the elements of American and world civilisation, Emerson 
would say as a last message of the great address, that ‘‘ the 
love of man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath of joy 
around all.” 


CHARLES F. THWING. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


SEVERAL well-known philosophic thinkers have recently passed away. 
—The death of Sir Frederick Pollock on Jan. 18, at the ripe age of 
ninety-one years, removes from our midst a distinguished writer and 
public man. Descended from a noted family of lawyers, for twenty 
years (1883-1903) Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford, Sir Frederick Pollock was above all a great jurist, and the 
author of a number of works dealing with the more philosophical 
aspects of law. Especially characteristic are his Oxford Lectures, 
1890, and his Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics, 1895. In the field 
of speculative philosophy, Pollock will be, however, chiefly remem- 
bered by his elaborate treatise on Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, 
first published in 1880 (a 2nd ed., revised, appeared in 1899), and 
dedicated to the memory of W. K. Clifford (homo liber de nulla re 
minus quam de morte cogitat). Since 1880 there have been numerous 
English studies of Spinoza; but at the time of its publication this 
was the only considerable work on that philosopher in English, and 
it certainly did much to awaken interest in Spinozism. Based, as it 
was, upon a thorough first-hand acquaintance with Spinoza’s own 
writings, and upon a careful consideration of what Dutch, German 
and French interpreters had contributed to their elucidation, it was 
a great achievement. Later expositors have differed from several of 
Pollock’s interpretations, but all have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to his work.—After a long and lingering illness, Dr F. C. S. Schiller 
died in Los Angeles on August 7, at the age of seventy-three. He was 
a voluminous writer, and for well-nigh fifty years books and articles 
were continually proceeding from his pen. He began his student-life 
in Oxford immediately after the death of T. H. Green, but Schiller 
was from the outset alienated from Green’s way of thinking. In his 
early book, Riddles of the Sphinx, published in 1891 (a revised ed. 
appeared in 1910), he was largely under the influence of the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, and propounded at some length a view, 
resembling that of J. S. Mill, according to which God is to be con- 
ceived as a finite individual, immanent in the world as a living activity, 
132 
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but transcendent as a true personality. It was in the essay of 
“‘ Axioms as Postulates ” (contained in the volume Personal Idealism, 
1902), that Schiller first of all outlined the position which, following 
William James, he was wont to describe as “ pragmatism,” or later 
“humanism.” In this essay he was concerned to maintain that the 
world of our experience is not a ready-made datum, but a construc- 
tion largely due to the “ experimenting,” or “ trial making” of 
human beings. The growth of experience is unceasingly transfiguring 
our ‘‘ facts ” for us, and it is only by an ew post facti fiction that we 
declare them to have been “‘ all along ” what they have come to mean 
for us. The principles we use in such constructions are in the begin- 
ning demands which we make upon our experience, or postulates ; 
and their subsequent sifting, which promotes some few to be axioms 
and leads to the abandonment of others, will depend on the experience 
of their working. Humanism, Schiller afterwards urged, is to be 
looked upon as primarily a reform of logic which removes what he 
| held to be the unwarranted tabu put on the personal aspect of all 
knowing. Thus the question was at once raised whether the making 
of reality for our knowledge does not throw light upon the genesis of 
reality as a whole. Other works of Schiller’s beyond those I have 
mentioned were Humanism, 1903 (2nd ed. 1912), Studies in Humanism, 
_ 1907 (2nd ed. 1912), and Plato or Protagoras, 1908. There followed 
two books on Logic: Formal Logic in 1912, a severe criticism of the 
traditional logic, and Logic for Use, 1929, in which he set forth a logic 
of discovery rather than a logic of proof.—A veritable tragedy was 
| the sudden death on June 13 of Professor J. L. Stocks at the early 
| age of fifty-four. When, at the beginning of this year, Professor 
Stocks entered upon the duties of the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University of Liverpool, all who knew him were persuaded that he 
would fill that office with marked distinction, for he possessed adminis- 
trative ability of an unusual kind, and he thoroughly understood the 
problems and the opportunities of the newér universities in the midst 
of large industrial populations. Born in 1882, the sixth son of 
Archdeacon J. E. Stocks, he was educated at Rugby and Corpus. In 
Oxford he had a brilliant career in the schools; and in 1906 was 
elected to a Fellowship at St John’s College, in the days of Sidney 
Ball’s predominance there. He lectured on the subjects prescribed 
for Greats, more particularly on Greek Philosophy, and was for some 
time editor of the Ozford Magazine. On the outbreak of the War he 
at once received a commission, and he won the D.S.O. for gallantry at 
Beaucourt. On returning to Oxford at the end of the War, he devoted 
much of his time to the Greek philosophers. In 1922 there was 
published in the Oxford edition of the Works of Aristotle his transla- 
tion of the De Coelo, which, with corrected text indicated by Notes, 
1s a very valuable addition to the subsidia of the English student of 
Aristotle. And in 1925 there appeared his little book on Aristote- 
lianism, an admirably clear and lucid account of the chief features of 
Aristotle’s scientific and philosophical teaching. He also investigated 

with characteristic thoroughness the vocabulary of Epicurus and the 
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Epicureans, furnishing notes on the terms used by them for inclusion 
in Sir H. Stuart Jones’s revision of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
In 1924 Professor Stocks was elected to succeed Professor Alexander 
in the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Manchester. In the 
same year he became a member of the Aristotelian Society, and subse- 
quently contributed several papers to its Proceedings. He was its 
President for the session 1985-36. In 1929 he became editor of the 
series of volumes “‘ Leaders of Philosophy,” comprising monographs 
by different authors on the Philosophers who have mainly influenced 
Western Thought. Professor Stocks was himself to have written the 
volume on J. S. Mill, and one can only hope that he has left it in 
manuscript. In 1933 he gave the Riddell Memorial Lectures at the 
University of Durham, “‘ On the Nature and Grounds of Religious 
Belief.” His last work was entitled The Limits of Purpose, and Other 
Essays, published in 19384.—With much regret we have further to 
record the death of Professor Elie Halévy on August 21, at the age 
of sixty-six. He was the editor of the Revue de la Métaphysique et de 
Morale, the chief French philosophical journal. Professor Halévy 
was an ardent student of English history and literature; and, in 
addition to his monumental work on the History of England since the 
Napoleonic Wars, he wrote La formation du radicalisme philosophique 
in three volumes (1901-4), of which an English translation appeared 
in 1928, whereby he was instrumental in reviving interest in Bentham 
both here and in France. 

Discussions upon the nature and function of philosophy seem to 
be interminable. Lecturing ‘‘ On Being a Philosopher ” (Philosophy, 
Jan., 1987), Professor H. F. Hallett contends that concern with finite 
things and values is the central characteristic of the genuine philo- 
sopher, that he is, in fact, the man with a true sense of the finite, the 
man who rightly recognises the nature of the finite and temporal and 
its relation to the infinite and eternal. As an intellectual discipline, 
philosophy, Professor Hallett thinks, is the elaboration in precise detail 
of an hierarchical system of forms, and the attribution of empirical 
entities to their proper place therein. The macrocosm-microcosm 
theory of Nature is the root principle of all philosophy.—Writing on 
“The Place of Philosophy in Human Culture” (Philosophy, July. 
1937), Professor W. T. Stace argues that philosophy is just an 
attempt to throw knowledge back upon its ultimate principles ; to 
think out the most fundamental and ultimate problems which are 
raised by morals, by religion, by science, by art, and by common 
sense. And, if philosophy is nothing but the most fundamental kind 
of thinking which a man can do in any branch of study, it is obvious 
that it lies at the basis of every other subject, that it is bound up 
with all human culture, and is therefore an integral part of any com- 
plete education.—In an article on “ Taking Sides in Philosophy ” 
(Philosophy, July, 1987), Mr Gilbert Ryle raises a vigorous protest 
against ‘‘ isms,” for which he insists there is no place in philosophy. 
If in philosophy there are questions of principle, there is one task 
primarily worthy of philosophers, namely, to examine the force of the 
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argument for and the arguments against specific doctrines, without a 
parti pris for or against the truth of those doctrines. A serious philo- 
sopher should be as grateful for rigorous arguments for as for rigorous 
arguments against the doctrines of “‘ Idealism,” or “‘ Thomism ” or 
“Logical Positivism.” The only heresy in philosophy is the belief 
that there are philosophical orthodoxies. I am in complete accord 
with Mr Ryle’s polemic against the ridiculous modern habit of manu- 
facturing an “ism” for every fresh departure in philosophical 
reflexion. But, all the same, when dealing with the history of philo- 
sophical thinking, one can scarcely avoid denoting fundamental 
systems by certain general terms, although the more sparingly these 
are used certainly the better. 

Whatever view be taken of the so-called “‘ Theology of Crisis,” it 
is well that there should be an English version of Professor Emil 
Brunner’s Religonsphilosophie evangelischer Theologie. The translation 
has been made by A. J. D. Farrer and Bertram Lee Woolf under the 
title of The Philosophy of Religion from the Standpoint of Protestant 
Theology (London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1937, 6s. net). Pro- 
fessor Brunner makes a resolute attempt to present the Barthian 
position from a philosophical point of view. Man’s starting-point in 
the knowledge of God is not, he maintains, religious experience. So 
long as we are merely in the sphere of experience, we are in the 
sphere of the subjective, and God must ever be doubtful to us. If 
God is anything more than idea, if He is a personal] spiritual reality, 
we can only have personal knowledge of Him by His actually speaking 
to us, which is altogether a different matter from the monologue of 
thought reflecting on itself. By Christian faith is meant, we are told, 
not some universal truth, nor yet some universal religious experience, 
but a definite fact which is as such opposed to every universal, be it 
of religion or philosophy. The living and personal God can be known 
only by a personal meeting, through His personal word, through that 
special event to which the Bible, and the Bible alone, bears witness, 
and the content of which is Jesus Christ. But, I confess, I find it 
excessively difficult to interpret language such as this. The Self- 
relevation of God in time is, it is contended, unique; and, so far as 
we human beings are concerned, final; God has spoken “ once for 
all” (&’ama€) through Christ. Accordingly, one would conclude that 
Scripture must be for us the vehicle of God’s word. And so it is 
declared to be. Nevertheless, “‘ faith in the Bible does not exclude, 
but includes, criticism of the Bible ’’; the Bible ‘is full of errors, 
contradictions, and misleading views of various circumstances relating 
to man, nature, and history.” On the other hand, however, we are 
told that ‘* only God, as the Holy Spirit, can speak again the word 
which was spoken at that time once for all, and speak it in the heart 
of the believer at any later moment in history.” Although Professor 
Brunner tries to bring these assertions together by arguing that “‘ the 
word in Scripture, Christ, becomes the same as the word in the heart, 
the Holy Spirit,” I doubt whether many of his readers will gain 
enlightenment from that statement.—A very different line of thought 
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is followed by Dr Hubert S. Box in his volume on God and the Modern 
Mind (London: S.P.C.K., 1987, 10s. net). The author gives an 
account of the views on religion of a large number of modern thinkers, 
and tries to judge of them by making use of the principles advanced 
by St Thomas Aquinas, the originator, it is urged, of a new and 
organic synthesis, essentially incapable of being reduced to any of the 
systems of the past. It is, so Dr Box thinks, in that portion of the 
Summa Theologica where Aquinas handles the problem of the identity 
of essence and existence in God that the theistic proofs obtain com- 
plete development. The supreme truth of metaphysics and the 
ultimate answer to the question why there is but one uncreated, 
unchangeable, infinite, absolutely perfect being are to be found, so he 
insists, in the doctrine of Aquinas that in God essence and existence 
are one and the same. God does not give existence to Himself, nor 
does He receive it from another. It is His very nature to exist. 
Elsewhere I have tried to show that this Thomist theory is not so 
unimpeachable as Dr Box would have us believe. And I cannot see 
that he has given us any new reason for supposing it to be true. All 
the same, his book is a valuable one, and he has rightly emphasised 
several of the important features in the teaching of the greatest of 
medizeval thinkers.—Another work on the philosophy of religion is 
that by Professor Vergilius Ferm, of the College of Wooster, entitled 
First Chapters in Religious Philosophy (New York, Round Table 
Press, 1937, $3.00 net). The volume is intended not merely for 
students, but for thoughtful laymen who are wishful to gain a scholarly 
view of the philosophy of religion. It is divided into two sections. 
In the first, the nature of religion is considered, and it is maintained 
that to be religious is to effect in some way and in some measure a 
vital adjustment (however tentative) to whatever is reacted to or 
regarded as worthy of serious and ulterior concern. It is not the god- 
concept per se that makes a person religious ; there may well be a 
religious disposition which lacks such a concept. It seems to me that 
a common characteristic of this sort is of so vague and colourless a 
nature as to be virtually destitute of any real significance. In the 
second division of the book some of the typical themes involved in the 
study of religious philosophy are considered—the traditional argu- 
ments for belief in God, the contemporary arguments for that belief, 
current theories of value, the problem of evil and, with it, the tendency 
to pessimism, the notion of the soul in ancient and medizeval thought, 
the question of human freedom, the present-day doubts as to the 
value of prayer, and finally the doctrine of human immortality. There 
is a good deal in this second part of Dr Ferm’s volume that will 
undoubtedly be helpful and suggestive to its readers. I think, how- 
ever, he has attempted too much in the space at his disposal, and 
would have been better advised to have dealt more fully with fewer 
topics. 

The group of thinkers who call themselves nowadays “ logical 
positivists ” lay it down as a cardinal principle that all meaningful 
statements are verifiable and that the meaning of such statements is to 
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be analysed solely in terms of verification by sense-experience. State- 
ments which cannot thus be verified are, they contend, meaningless ; 
and, accordingly, all metaphysical statements call to be rejected as 
mere “nonsense.” In an admirable and closely reasoned article on 
‘““Meaninglessness ” (Mind, July, 1937), Dr A. C. Ewing challenges 
this contention by raising the crucial question how, according to the 
theory, the statement that “all meaningful statements are verifiable ” 
is itself to be verified. For, ex hypothesi, it cannot be established by 
any sort of a priort argument ; so that, if it is to be established at 
all, it must be by empirical examination of particular instances. It 
is, however, logically impossible that it could be so verified. If, then, 
it is true, it is meaningless. But both true and meaningless no state- 
ment can possibly be. The statement in question must, therefore, 
be either meaningless or false ; and, according to the writer’s view, 
it is the latter. The positivist’s wholesale rejection of metaphysics 
comes, Dr Ewing urges, from the unwarranted narrowing down of 
“ justification ” to “ justification by sense-experience.” Finally, Dr 
Ewing enumerates the classes of expressions which are, in truth, 
meaningless, and argues that even self-contradictory statements are 
meaningful, at least in the most important sense of the term.—In two 
very searching articles, entitled ‘‘ Seven Theses of Logical Positivism 
Critically Examined ” (Phil. R., May and July, 1937), Professor 
W. H. Werkmeister submits the problems and assertions involved 
therein to a penetrating analysis. The seven propositions of the 
Viennese Circle which he selects for discussion are the following : 
(a) ‘‘ Knowledge is knowledge only because of its form.” (b) “A 
proposition has meaning only in so far as it can be verified.” 
(c) ‘‘ There is only empirical knowledge, and it depends upon the 
directly given.” (d) “‘ The alleged propositions of metaphysics are 
entirely without meaning.” (e) ‘‘ All fields (of inquiry) are but parts 
of a unitary science, physics.” (f) ‘“ The propositions of logie are 
tautologies.”’ (g) ‘“‘ Pure mathematics is nothing but logic.”” No one 
of these propositions is, in Professor Werkmeister’s judgement, really 
warranted. 

The Supplementary Volume XVI. of the Aristotelian Society’s 
Proceedings, entitled Knowledge and Foreknowledge, in which are 
included the symposia read at the Joint Session in Bristol, July, 1937 
(London: Harrison & Sons, 1987, 15s. net), contains contributions 
which no student of current philosophical thought can afford to over- 
look. The Inaugural Address on “‘ The Teaching of Philosophy,” by 
Professor G. C. Field, offers many sage counsels to those engaged in 
academic work. “I should be perfectly satisfied,” Professor Field 
says, “if the students who went out from my department never 
thought any more about Philosophy, but thought about all other 
subjects in a philosophical manner.” The object of teaching philos- 
ophy is to make people examine their assumptions and to criticise 
their categories. A teacher of philosophy should not make his own 
opinions the centre of his teaching; but a study of the history of 
philosophy is an essential part of a course in philosophy, which should 
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indeed be largely based on it. Yet the historical approach is beset 
with pitfalls, one of which is the danger of forgetting that it is an 
approach and not a subject by itself. Professor Field acknowledges 
that he now thinks there is a great deal more to be said for the lecture 
and a great deal less for the tutorial system than he once thought. 
All the same, it is a mistake to suppose that there is a sharp dividing 
line between them.—There are three different symposia in the volume. 
Perhaps the one of more general interest is that on the question “ Is 
there an Absolute Good?” in which Professor W. G. de Burgh, 
Professor J. Laird and Professor C. A. Campbell take part. Professor 
de Burgh holds that for ethics the two concepts, duty and goodness, 
are ultimate and irreducible, that the ethical dualism can be resolved, 
if at all, only on the ground of religion. The religious man solves the 
problem by distinguishing between a this-worldly and an other- 
worldly order. In the one, man is in a state of probation and is 
subject to obligation; in the other, the only motive is aspiration 
towards the perfect good. Thus, in the latter, duty is relative ; 
good (or, rather, goodness) is absolute, and actual as God. On the 
other hand, in the field of ethics pure and simple, obligation is absolute, 
‘“‘ ought”? means one and the same in all instances of obligation ; 
whilst ‘‘ good” is indefinitely multiple and varied, and in every 
instance is relative and subject to qualification. Professor Laird 
agrees that all our evidence of a this-worldly sort points to goods in 
the plural and not to a good in the singular. He argues, however, 
that there may be many different things each of which is absolutely 
good. The notions of final and of intrinsic good are not the same. 
It is, he urges, true that if anything is intrinsically good (t.e. good in 
itself irrespective of the rest of the universe), and can be sought, it 
should be sought solely on account of its intrinsic goodness. It is, 
at any rate, fitted, pro tanto, to be such an end; although it is quite 
possible that many intrinsic goods, such as one’s vanished youth, 
cannot be sought at all. Professor Campbell maintains that while it 
is doubtless true that the judgement of good is not identical with the 
judgement of duty, it by no means follows that the judgement of good 
does not justify the judgement of duty. He inclines to the view that 
there is only one intrinsic good, viz. moral virtue.—Many readers will 
turn to Professor C. D. Broad’s paper on “* The Philosophical Implica- 
tions of Foreknowledge ” in which he tries to show that the objections 
to the quantity and quality of the evidence provided by the Society of 
Psychical Research in favour of the hypothesis that veridical super- 
normal precognition occurs is not upset by any logical or metaphysical 
impossibility in it. He considers three such objections. What he calls 
the epistemological objection is this. An object O, it is said, stood at 
the moment ¢ in a certain relation to the person P, in the relation of 
being immediately cognised by P. Yet an object cannot stand in any 
relation to anything else unless and until it exists. Professor Broad’s 
answer is that if a term which does not yet exist cannot yet stand in 
any relation to anything, it would be equally the case that a term 
which no longer exists can no longer stand in any relation to any- 
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thing else. In remembering, something is prehended, viz. an image. 
But this is contemporary, and it is not the remembered. Nevertheless, 
on the basis of this prehended image something is judged or believed, 
and this something is a proposition, to the effect that there was an 
event of such and such a kind in the experient’s past life and that the 
prehended image is its present representative. So too, it is argued, in 
the case of foreseeing, the person in question images a certain image, 
which is, of course, contemporary with his act of imaging. And he 
bases automatically and non-inferentially upon his prehension of this 
image a belief that there will be an event of a certain kind, of which 
this image is the present representative. I think this answer breaks 
down in view of the fact that in myriads of cases remembering takes 
place without the presence of any image. Next, the causal objection 
is against the assumption that there can now be in a person what is 
called a “‘ trace” of an experience which he has not yet had. 
Professor Broad thinks that this objection can be met by postulating 
a five-dimensional space, after the manner of Mr J. W. Dunne in his 
book An Experiment with Time. The third, the fatalistic, objection 
is met by drawing not a very clear distinction between the statement 
that ‘“‘ the future is already predeterminate ” and the statement that 
“the future is already predetermined.” 

Dr H. Gauss, a lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Basle, 
in a volume entitled Plato’s Conception of Philosophy (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1987, 6s. net), tries to describe what he believes to 
have been Plato’s view of the nature and function of philosophy. It 
is a careful and able piece of work and ought to appeal to the general 
reader as well as to students beginning the study of philosophy. 
Platonism is not, he urges, a ‘* body of results,”’ but a “* mode of life ” 
—an implacable crusade against ignorance. The author distinguishes 
four “ hall-marks ” of Platonism. The first is that, by regarding 
philosophy as a lifelong devotion to the Idea of Truth, it makes an 
end of the self’s central position in it. The second is, that, while 
according to the teaching of the Republic, philosophy is the profession 
of some few people, and not the concern of all, the great principle of 
the division of labour which permeates the life of civilised man is 
accepted, making them dependent on each other. The third is that, 
if philosophy means, above all, loyalty to the Idea of Truth, then it 
is the chief duty of the philosopher to preserve his character as 
philosopher and results become of secondary importance. The fourth 
is that, if the Platonist pledges himself to a lifelong allegiance to the 
Idea of Truth, his life must be in a way under a vow. His life must 
be, in fact, somehow a dedicated life—In a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive article on ‘“‘ Plato’s Idea of the Good ” (Phil. R., May, 1987), 
Dr Raphael Demos, of Harvard University, contends that for Plato 
the Idea of the Good is the basic conception not only in ethics but also 
in ontology, in the theory of knowledge, in the arts, and in theology. 
As an ontological principle, the Good is (a) a cause without being 
itself caused ; it is an absolute cause. (b) It supplies an answer to 
the question why a world should exist at all. (c) It is the source of all 
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being, whether existential or essential. While the realm of essence 
has beginning in time, yet it is derivative from the Good, and therefore 
acreature. (d) The Good is the source of being in the complete sense 
of the word cause. It supplies the reason why of things; also, it 
provides the formal criteria of being, such as plenitude, self-sufficiency, 
beauty. Being, in fact, is constituted by its participation in the 
Good. 

Attention should be drawn to two very valuable articles on ‘‘ Some 
Incoherences in Spinozism ”’ by Professor A. E. Taylor (Mind, April 
and July, 1937). So far from its being true, as has often been asserted, 
that the logical structure of Spinoza’s doctrine is flawless, when once 
its few initial postulates are conceded, Professor Taylor tries to show 
that its logic is riven from hand to foot by gaping cracks. In the first 
article, he deals with Spinoza’s metaphysic and theory of knowledge. 
The real source of most of the worst metaphysical difficulties in the 
system is, he argues, the fatal admission that there are such things as 
those which Spinoza called “ finite modes ” of his Infinite Substance. 
We might perhaps understand how the one Substance expresses its 
essentia in a plurality of ‘‘ infinite modes.”” When, however, we come 
to the “ finite” modes—Peter, Paul, and the rest—we are really 
dealing with genuine historical individuals, having “ biographies ” ; 
and how history gets into the system is left wholly unintelligible. 
The metaphysical framework of the first book of the Ethics requires, 
therefore, if it is to be retained, the admission that “‘ finite modes ” 
are mere illusions, while the whole edifice of doctrine elaborated in 
the subsequent books demands that they shall be nothing of the sort. 
In dealing with epistemological questions, Spinoza altogether failed 
to offer any coherent theory of self-consciousness ; his notion of “* the 
idea of the idea ”’ is not what is ordinarily meant by self-consciousness ; 
for it is not the individual subject that is said to become aware of 
himself, but his ideas which are asserted to be conscious of themselves. 
Moreover, he was completely oblivious of the real character of aware- 
ness, the necessity, namely, for a concipient and a conceptum as well 
as for a conception. In Spinoza’s account of knowledge, conception 
and the conceptum are confused together by the use of the word idea 
indifferently for either, and the concipient figures no more than as an 
empty theatre in which the ideas go through their evolutions. In the 
second article, Professor Taylor contends that Spinozism, if con- 
sistent, would have been precluded from having any genuinely 
ethical doctrine at all by its proposed exclusion of the notion of 
moral value. Spinoza professed to explain our moral distinction 
between the good act or man and the bad one by reducing it to a 
difference in degree of realities or entitas. But he had no means of 
showing that a morally good man has more realitas than a morally bad 
one. ‘ In what respect is the ‘ finite mode ’ of God which we call the 
Apostle Paul more real than that other ‘ finite mode ’ which we call 
the Emperor Nero? ’—Writing on ‘‘ Things and Appearances ” 
(Mind, July, 1987) a propos of Professor Paton’s recent commentary 
on Kant, Professor J. Laird strenuously insists that from the state- 
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ment “a thing T appears to M (a mind) ” it cannot be straightway 
inferred, in any valid way, that T could not conceivably appear in 
propria persona ; that there is no logical contradiction implied in a 
thing being as it appears, or appearing as it is. To say that T stands 
in a relation of epistemological passivity with regard to M cannot 
imply that T is anything except T, or that it generates a new entity, 
a passive epistemological TM. And Professor Laird pertinently asks 
why it should be impossible, on general grounds, that the manifold 
of sensibility or parts of it should literally be scraps of T. 

Dr A. H. Murray, of the University of Witwatersrand in South 
Africa, has written an interesting volume on The Philosophy of James 
Ward (Cambridge: University Press, 1937, 7s. 6d. net). Ward’s philo- 
sophical works (with the exception, perhaps, of those on psychology) 
constitute, he thinks, the biography of a scientist face to face with 
the deeper problems of life. It is the story of his own intellectual 
integration. The book is divided into nine chapters, dealing respec- 
tively with Ward’s psychology, his criticism of Absolutism and 
Naturalism, his conception of the Method of Philosophy, his pam- 
psychism, his pluralism, his view of Faith, his interpretation of Kant, 
and his philosophy generally. Dr Murray’s account of Ward’s 
psychology is, on the whole, accurate and discerning ; but I can find 
no justification whatsoever for his reiterated complaint that there 
runs throughout Ward’s work a confusion between the logical or 
epistemological study of mind and the psychological, Nor do I know 
what he means by his assertion that Ward ‘‘ does not always seem 
fully aware of the implications of the universal nature of mind.” 
Ward held, it is true, that the notion of a universal “ mind” is a 
contradictory notion; the supreme Spirit is, according to him, 
genuinely a member, as other spirits are, of the realm of ends. Yet 
though no existent mind can be universal, it follows not at all that an 
individual mind must in any way be precluded from grasping 
“universals and relations which transcend the immediacy of the 
given fact.” Readers will find the author’s description of Ward’s 
treatment of Naturalism and Absolutism useful and suggestive, and 
there is some effective criticism of Ward’s monadology. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UniIversITy CoLLEGE, LONDON. 
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Plato To-day. By R. H. S. Crossman, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford.—London : Allen and Unwin, 1937.—Pp. 802.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a highly original and illuminating book, and everyone 
interested in the problems of modern life should read it. Mr Cross- 
man brings Plato’s mind, and especially his theory of society and 
government, into alignment with the world of to-day, and asks the 
philosopher what he thinks about it. Of course the question is 
unanswerable, for, as the author is continually pointing out, the 
conditions of life in Plato’s Athens were radically alien to our own. 
Yet the present generation, in its perplexity and confusion, is turning 
everywhere for guidance ; and Plato’s philosophy was before all else 
a “ way of life,” that rested on a knowledge of eternal truth. More- 
over, Plato was a passionate revolutionary, stirred by a profound 
sense of human evils, who sought to convert both society and the 
individual from darkness to intellectual light. Surely the man for 
whom the philosopher was “the spectator of all time and all 
being ”’ has a message for the modern world ! 

The first four chapters are expository of Plato’s doctrine, as set 
forth in the Republic, with a sketch of its historical environment. 
They evidence Mr Crossman’s sound scholarship and his skill in 
portraying the outlines of Greek civilisation and history in language 
that the least instructed reader will understand. His views, even 
when obnoxious to academic criticism, are never groundless : where 
he is most unorthodox, he is always provocative and entertaining. 
As an example of Mr Crossman at his best—and his best is very good 
indeed—we may take his portrait of Socrates as the conscientious 
objector who died rather than compromise with his rational con- 
viction, and yet, knowing that for the saint death does not count, 
refused in loyalty to the law of the Polis to evade its unrighteous 
sentence. Or, take this passage on the vexed issue of the Socrates 
of the Platonic dialogues: ‘It is impossible, in one short chapter, 
to solve a problem argued by scholars for hundreds of years. The 
relation of Plato to Socrates is a problem of this sort, but it is doubtful 
whether much of the argument has been of profit. Plato was no 
Boswell devoted to the immortalisation of a Johnson far greater than 
himself. On the other hand his Socrates was not a fiction behind 
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which his own personality was screened. If we look for analogies, 
we Shall find one not in the writer of the Fourth Gospel, but in 
St Paul. The Fourth Gospel is the work of a contemplative and 
placid mind. The dialogues are as fiercely controversial and pug- 
naciously loyal as Paul’s Epistles. Both writers feel themselves so 
immersed in the mission of the men whom they describe that it is 
difficult to separate what was original from the added touches. 
Socrates was an individual whom Plato had loved and whose memory 
he wished to perpetuate, but he was also the founder of a movement 
far greater than himself, which Plato believed himself to have 
developed upon true Socratic lines, but far beyond the point which 
Socrates had reached. For this reason the Socrates of the dialogues 
is at the same time the historic Socrates and the timeless spokesman 
of Platonic philosophy. Plato saw no inconsistency in this ” 
(pp. 104-105). As an example of Mr. Crossman’s worst—and his worst 
is never wholly without excuse—we find him conjoining Socrates 
with Jesus as twin martyrs to ‘‘reason” (!), and characterising 
Plato as a “* gentleman,” who advocated a dictatorship of intellectu- 
alised ‘‘ gentlemen” as the key to the salvation of society. An 
analogy such as this can only serve to darken counsel. The English 
“ gentleman ” of to-day is a legitimate object of criticism, but chiefly, 
as Mr Crossman is not slow to remark, on the score of his stupidity. 
The unlettered reader will simply be misled into construing the 
philosopher-kings of the Republic in terms of the ‘ old school tie.” 
Throughout the book, Mr Crossman’s desire to catch the ear of the 
public makes him over-ready to translate Greek civilisation by aid of 
the transitory clichés of to-day, such as “ Imperialism,” ‘ Prole- 
tarianism,” “‘ Capitalism ” and “‘ Class-war.” 

In Chapters V to [IX Mr Crossman tells us what he thinks that 
Plato would have thought of our democracy, our education, our 
family life, and of the Communist and Fascist conceptions of the 
State. He recognises that he is attempting a tour de force, and the 
wonder is that he succeeds as well as he does in establishing 
relevant analogies and contrasts. The problem, for instance, of sex- 
relationships, of marriage-unions, of family life, and of feminism, 
have been revolutionised by the combined influence of Christianity 
and of the Teutonic conception of womanhood. ‘ We are faced,” 
writes Mr Crossman, “ with a tragic dilemma. If woman is to be 
free and gain the status of man, then sexual possessiveness—and 
marriage with it—must be suppressed. If, on the other hand, we 
value the institution of the family and doubt our powers to change 
the deep-seated instincts of sexual life, then woman must renounce 
the status of man and retain the marriage partnership as the chief 
function of her life. There is only one way out of this dilemma, and 
Plato took it. He suggested that some men and women are capable 
of a higher morality, but most are not. If we follow Plato, however, 
we must face the fresh problem which a differential morality brings, 
and devise a legal system under which there is one code for the élite 
and another for the common people ” (pp. 199-200). Russia, indeed, 
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has tried the experiment of democratising sexual freedom, but this 
venture of Communist idealism had proved a failure: “‘ the common 
man either abused it or disliked it, and in the last year or two the 
Russians have been trying to build up a new code of social morality.” 
We cannot discuss in detail the many topics of interest raised in these 
chapters. The ablest is that entitled “ Plato looks at Communism.” 
The orthodox Communist would, of course, loathe Platonism as 
intensely as he loathes Christianity. There is, however, one point of 
agreement, noted by Mr Crossman, though it does not carry us very 
far. ‘‘ Plato believed the philosopher may become king: Lenin 
achieved it. It was the belief in the practicability of philosophy 
which made both of them so ruthless in the use of force ”’ (p. 214). 
The companion chapter, in which “ Plato looks at Fascism,” which 
takes the form of an imaginary letter to Aristotle written after the 
reincarnated Plato has paid a visit to Germany, is less subtle in its 
analysis. Compared with Communism, Fascism is a cruder thing. 

Had Plato tried to reform the modern world, he would, so Mr 
Crossman concludes in his tenth chapter, have inevitably failed, as— 
with the splendid exception of the Academy—he failed in his own day. 
He might, of course, have crossed the Atlantic and joined hands with 
Dr Flexner. Yet his dream of an intellectual élite, armed with absolute 
sovereignty, to whom the masses would have rendered willing sub- 
mission, must, now as then, have proved illusory; the attempt is 
bound to issue in some form of class-despotism. Nor can the rule of 
law be established by a revolution. Mr Crossman offers on this 
matter wise counsel to contemporary extremists. The outcome can 
only be—have we not evidence of it all around us ?—the degradation 
of truth into a “noble”—or rather, an “ignoble ”’—lie, in the 
interest of a class or party government. But to say this is not to 
question Plato’s greatness as a political thinker. Much of the interest 
and charm of Mr Crossman’s book is the honesty with which he 
frequently reverses his own position and discloses his own two-sided 
personality. “‘ Even admitting all these criticisms,” he writes in 
one such passage, “I still find the Republic the greatest book on 
political philosophy which I have read. The more I read it, the more 
I hate it: and yet I cannot help returning to it time after time. For 
it is philosophy. It tries to reach the truth by rational discussion 
and is itself a pattern of the disinterested research which it extols. 
It never bullies or deceives its reader or beguiles him with appeals to 
sentiment, but treats him as a fellow philosopher for whom only the 
truth is worth having ”’ (p. 275). 

This brings us to our closing comment. When all is said and done, 
Plato’s message for the modern world lies not so much in his scheme 
of government, as in the metaphysic of which it claimed to be the 
application. Mr Crossman is, if anything, too concerned with politics, 
whether Plato’s or those into which he is himself plunging to-day. 
For all his sympathy with other-worldliness, he is over-dazzled by 
“the splendours of the firmament of time.” This may well be 
pardoned ; for Plato too thirsted to be practical, to realise on earth 
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the new Jerusalem which, he knew, existed only as a pattern in the 
intelligible heaven. Mr Crossman has striven “ to stage the Republic 
in modern dress ” (p. 248), and we are all grateful to him for his 
endeavour. But in his concentration on Plato’s attitude to problems 
which will probably be back numbers a generation hence, he has 
tended to leave out of sight that other Plato, who, were he alive 
to-day, would have passed remorseless condemnation on our obsession 
with the temporal and our passion, in science and philosophy and art 
as well as in politics and conduct, for ever-increasing velocity of 
movement, and who would have pointed us, for our salvation, away 
from motion to the unchanging Forms, away from time to the 
eternal, away from the many to the one. For therein lies the 
philosophia perennis revealed by Plato; a message which is not of 
to-day or yesterday, still less of to-morrow, not for fourth-century 
Athens or for twentieth-century Britain, but for all races and for 
every age. 
W. G. ve Burcu. 
READING. 





Contemporary Indian Philosophy. By M. K. Gandhi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami Abhedananda, K. C. Bhattacharyya, G. C. 
Chatterji, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Bhagavan Das, Suren- 
dranath Dasgupta, Hiralal Haldar, M. Hiriyanna, S. Radha- 
krishnan, R. D. Ranade, V. Subrahmanya Iyer, A. R. Wadia. 
Edited by S. Radhakrishnan, D.Litt., and J. H. Muirhead, LL.D., 
F.B.A.—London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1936.— 
Pp. 375. 


THE present era of a new political understanding with India is happily 
signalised by this first corporate appearance of contemporary Indian 
philosophy. This may be taken as evidence that in India philosophy, 
no longer confined by dogmatic trammels or pre-occupied with 
traditional controversies in scholastic style, is again alive. The list 
of contributors, including the names not only of at least four historians 
of Indian philosophy and a number of other University professors, 
but also those of Mr Gandhi, Dr Rabindranath Tagore and Dr 
Coomaraswamy, ensures at once an adequate backing of knowledge 
and a representation of independent Indian thought in a wide sense. 
The fact that not a few of the writers have studied in European 
universities or under European teachers promises a real confrontation 
of Eastern and Western ideas. On the other hand, the design of the 
volume, encouraging an autobiographical setting and ac¢ording full 
liberty in choice of topics, lends to the views expounded the attraction 
of personal interest or confession of faith. 

Have we then here at last an easy approach to the characteristically 
Indian thinking, hitherto, it is well understood, entrenched in very 
difficult Sanskrit texts, intelligible only through severe concentration 
even in the scholarly translations wherewith many of them have now 
been equipped? Hardly. It is presupposed, no doubt, that the 
traditional philosophies as a whole are adequately treated in the 
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various histories and dissertations ; and that, if in several disciplines 
some particular ideas remain to be emphasised in modern settings, 
this is a matter of consideration in detail. The contributors are 
engaged, not in expounding the old, but in defining the views which 
they actually hold. It is not in this volume that the student will find 
studies of Sankhya, Nyaya or VaiSsesika views. 

Seeking still further to divest the work of a representatively 
Indian character, we might not indeed demand a view of that 
Buddhism, which during so many centuries developed the acutest 
dialectic and carried on the most intense controversies with Hinduism. 
That, though several of its tenets, denial of “ self,’ absolutism, 
doctrine of the point-instant, doctrine of causation, have an interest 
in these times, is in India no longer “ contemporary.” But what of 
the various theisms, which, at least as represented by the Madhva 
school, still wage dialectic war with the Vedanta of Samkara? And 
what of the Jains, whose logic and psychology may yet reaffirm their 
vitality in Indian discussion ? 

Is the present volume essentially Indian at all? And, if not, is 
that not in itself a merit, since in the end philosophy is the same for 
all men? Mr Gandhi’s revised saying “ Truth is God,” which he 
gives as the essence of his Hinduism, ‘* Religion of Humanity,” has 
no very definite Indian note, even though this does appear in his call 
for ‘ continuous and continuing service of all life’ on the ground 
that “all is one, though we seem to be many.” In Dr Tagore’s 
charming essay, full of original wisdom, we do not feel as specifically 


Indian “‘ my religion . . . whose touch comes to me through the 
same unseen and trackless channels as does the inspiration of my 
music ”’; nor even the personality of his divinity, though “ limitation 
of the unlimited (the Brahma-Atman ?) is personality.” Professor 
Bhattacharyya’s “The Concept of Philosophy,” Professor G. C. 
Chatterji’s ‘‘ Commonsense Empiricism,” Professor Dasgupta’s ‘* The 
Philosophy of Dependent Emergence,” Professor Hiralal Haldar’s 


9 


‘* Realistic Idealism,” Professor Wadia’s ‘‘ Pragmatic Idealism,” 
announce in their titles an European orientation which the contents 
do not very prominently belie. It would be a pleasing duty, if space 
permitted, to criticise in detail some of their reasonings, or to take 
note of valuable discussions, such as Professor Dasgupta’s (not, indeed, 
exhaustive) account of experience, a matter usefully treated by 
Professor Chatterji also. Professor Dasgupta, who holds that Indian 
philosophy “in spite of its magnificent outlook, thoroughness of 
logical dialectic, its high appreciation of moral and religious values,” 
is enclosed all round by walls of dogma, may be considered more 
Buddhist than Hindu, and more European than either, when he writes 
that “‘ the belief that reality is something behind the phenomena, 
behind the experience and behind the relational outlook of things, 
seems to me to be a positive superstition.” In Professor Hiriyanna’s 
discriminative handling of “‘ the Problem of Truth,” a constant topic 
of all late Indian philosophy, namely, perceptual error, is discussed, 
with a conclusion favouring coherence combined with comprehensive- 
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ness. But it is in the essay of Swami Abhediananda “ Hindu 
Philosophy in India,” in Bhagavan Das’ ‘“‘ Atma-vidy4, or the Science 
of the Self,” and in Mr Subrahmanya Iyer’s “ Man’s Interest in 
Philosophy, an Indian View,” that we come definitely into touch 
with the tradition and terminology of the Vedanta, with ideas of 
karma and so on, and even with social features of Hinduism. 
Lastly, Professor Ranade in his “‘ Evolution of My Own Thought,” 
Dr Coomaraswamy in his essay ‘“‘ On the Pertinence of Philosophy,” 
and above all the Editor, Professor Radhakrishnan, with his all- 
embracing knowledge and penetration, writing on ‘“‘ The Spirit in 
Man,” delight to trace ancestry or kinship both in Indian and in 
extra-Indian views. 

Nevertheless, a somewhat pervasive Vedantic undercurrent may 
be felt in the volume. Apart from Buddhism, indeed, an all-inclusive 
Absolute is perhaps not an Indian idea, and the frequent references 
in the essays to an Absolute and to “ the spirit” are in fact often 
linked with a mention of Hegel and Bradley. Yet we sometimes feel 
that the writers are influenced more by the Atman-Brahman of the 
Vedanta. Several passages favour the Vedantic idea of a supreme 
super-rational experience as the crown of rational enlightenment : 
and more than once we hear of the “‘ three states ” (waking, dreaming, 
dreamless sleep) of the soul. Not specially Vedantic, perhaps, is the 
view that dream-experiences present an objective reality of some 
kind, since even some European philosophers have been known to 
entertain, at least hypothetically, such an idea. But we have a 
thoroughly Indian criticism of European philosophy when we are 
told that it is only intellectual speculation, whereas ‘“ what con- 
stitutes philosophy in India is the rational knowledge that directly 
results in removal of wants and fears.”” The European would perhaps 
retort that any philosophy aiming at the removal of anything any- 
where or the production of any satisfaction or cure is, as philosophy, 
perverted from the outset. ; 

In congratulating the editors and contributors upon this interest- 
ing and valuable collection of essays, and also in view of the activity 
shown by the existence of philosophical societies and journals in 
India, it may not be superfluous to refer to some further gains which 
may result from collaboration and mutual criticism of East and 
West in this field. We may not indeed follow, though we may admire, 
the boldness wherewith great figures in European philosophy, Kant, 
Hegel, not to say Plato, are questioned and dismissed ; but doubtless 
there is in European philosophical thought a certain amount of 
fetish-worship and effort to reinterpret what may be exploded 
doctrine. Some healthy deflation, on both sides, may result. Secondly, 
the persistent Indian notion that for realisation of the higher truths 
an improvement of the normal human faculties is requisite is so 
evidently just that commonsense and science accept it as a truism ; 
but it may be questioned whether philosophy has ever brought into 
contemplation all the experience (including hereditary) that is 
directly or indirectly available or systematically endeavoured to dis- 
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count the effects of traditional, emotional, linguistic and pragmatic 
bias. The notion of conventional reality or truth, the famous 
samorti-satya or vyavahara-satya of Buddhists and Vedantists, is also 
perhaps deserving of treatment. This notion, originated by upholders 
of non-rationalist or super-rationalist views, who yet could not 
abstain from discussion, is obviously suicidal for philosophy itself 
and derisory to those who take reasoning seriously ; but possibly 
our own philosophers, who, by employing with only slight correction 
the confused linguistic medium of ordinary life, seem to bring philo- 
sophy before the bar of commonsense, and through refusing to define 
the implications of discussion may sometimes be entertaining ideas 
incompatible with the fact of their being entertained, have not yet 
given a systematic account of these occurrences. It might perhaps 
be possible to find other problems in regard to which the contact 
between Eastern and Western thinkers, so notably inaugurated in 
this volume, might have useful reactions. 
F. W. Tuomas. 


OxFORD. 





The Philosophical Bases of Theism. Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at University College, London, and at the University of 
Manchester. By G. Dawes Hicks, F.B.A.—London: G. Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1987.—Pp. 272.—8s. 6d. net. 


THERE is a strong current tendency in philosophy in which the 
emphasis is laid upon analysis rather than synthesis. With this 
movement I am in hearty sympathy. It is based partly upon dis- 
illusion; being impatient of constructions built upon gaps in our 
knowledge or achieved by slurring over distinctions and difficulties. 
But it also has another basis, namely, in hope: the hope that 
analytical vigour in philosophy, conducted in the same austere 
temper of mind as scientific thought, may enable us to win through 
to new unities after the breakdown, in our own time, of the old. 
There often appears, however, in the writings of those imbued 
with this spirit, a tendency to dismiss all metaphysics as forms of 
nonsense ; and to regard values (moral, esthetic and religious) as 
merely private idiosyncrasies. Judgements of value are simply 
noises of personal and private approval or disapproval, concerning 
which no objective treatment is possible. This side of modern 
analytical philosophy seems to me, in the main, childish, a form of 
infantile iconoclasm observable in children who are just beginning to 
appreciate newly developed powers, without much discretion in their 
use. To this Professor Dawes Hicks’s Hibbert Lectures provide a 
wholesome corrective. It was a happy thought of the Hibbert Trustees 
to give Professor Dawes Hicks the opportunity of gathering together 
in one volume his mature reflections upon the relation of philosophy 
to the whole man; especially since the lecture-form has encouraged 
him to put forward his views in as untechnical a manner as is con- 
sistent with exactness. We have all known him for many years, of 
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course, as a thinker of encyclopedic knowledge; and as a careful 
and critical scholar who can be trusted not to write about things 
which he does not know at first hand. But in the present volume 
Professor Dawes Hicks shows himself to be more than this. He 
obviously prepared the lectures with real enjoyment, and succeeds 
in conveying something of his own zest and interest to his readers, 
in this volume embodying the lectures in an expanded form. 

The author has been animated by the conviction that for those 
who have abandoned the resort of basing their religious trust upon a 
miraculously attested revelation the philosophical approach to 
religion is indispensable; that, “whoever refuses to accept an 
external warrant, such as an infallible church or divinely inspired 
scriptures, has no alternative but to turn to the method of free 
rational inquiry, which in its more developed stage is the method of 
philosophy.”” What Professor Dawes Hicks has in mind is not a 
substitute for religion, but an inducement to interpret the facts of 
religious experience in the light of critical scrutiny. The plan of the 
book, consequently, is first of all to give an account of the relation 
between Religion and Philosophy. ‘‘ Any part or the whole of 
experience may be handled philosophically if treated from the point 
of view of its relation to the human thinking subject’ (p. 29). 
Religious experience is as much a part of human experience as any 
other; and can so be treated. No doubt Professor Dawes Hicks 
would approve of Sir Henry Jones’s insistence that all ideas and 
beliefs must be brought to the bar of reason and consistency, that it is 
undesirable to make “‘ intellectual death the condition of spiritual life.” 

No verbal definition of religion is adopted because any common 
characteristic would be so vague and colourless as to be destitute of 
real significance. Again, much of what passes for definition of 
religion assimilates it to some earlier form. And Professor Dawes 
Hicks rightly points out that, with respect to whatever grows and 
develops, it is the higher stages that help us to understand and to 
gauge aright that which is evinced in the lower. With Dean Inge 
he would argue that we must not judge religion, any more than other 
movements of the human spirit, by its roots instead of by its fruits. 
What he sets himself out, then, to look for is not something common 
to all types of religion, but a “‘ germinative principle ” underlying all 
types. As he concisely puts it, discernment of its essence will not be 
obtained by “ peering into its cradle and seeking oracles in its infant 
cries.” 

He takes as his starting point for developing his view, Lessing’s 
Essay of 1780, in which Lessing broke down the artificial barrier 
which had been erected between reason and revelation ; and, by giving 
Wider scope to reason and a more rational meaning to revelation, 
made clear that any revelation of a Divine Being must be sought in 
the whole course of nature and human history, as well as in the 
richest intellectual and spiritual experiences of individual souls. It 
should be said again that Professor Dawes Hicks does not for a 
moment believe that philosophy can take the place of religious 
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experience, any more than (as he puts it) ethics can take the place of 
moral experience, or esthetics the place of artistic experience. But 
he does insist that what is “‘ given ”’ is only experienced as a revelation 
through the agency of reflexion. That is why religion must not, on 
account of its sanctity, seek to exempt itself from criticism. 

Naturally, with this starting point, he next has to turn to the 
consideration of ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature.’”’ In this he faces, with the 
greatest frankness, and with understanding, the difficulties which 
modern scientific work raises for any form of theism. Is man the 
crowning product of creation, or is he an unimportant by-product 
of it? It is possible that it is only a puerile anthromorphism which 
leads us to believe the first. We might go farther and wonder whether 
the whole universe may not be capable of producing other forms of 
“mind ”’ completely different from our own. Even forms such as 
‘* star-minds ” or “galactic minds.” This does not preclude a 
theism, but it opens up the possibility of forms of theism very far 
removed from what is commonly meant by that term. 

Again, even after reflexion by human beings has produced a 
passion for veracity, the further question arises as to whether there 
are other values besides that of truth? We all know Huxley's 
solution of this problem by his famous divorce between “ cosmical ” 
and “ ethical’ values. Professor Dawes Hicks seems to approve of 
this position, once he has drawn a distinction between two ways in 
which we may be thinking about nature. In the first we mean the 
sum total of inter-related objects in the world; and (for scientific 
naturalism) human beings and all that is characteristic of them are 
included in these objects, though they are presumably more com- 
plicated than any others in the sphere of scientific inquiry. But 
Professor Dawes Hicks insists that if we mean by “ nature ” simply 
the sum-total of objects, then we should be compelled to distinguish 
between “ nature ”’ so understood and the sum-total of reality. What 
he calls the intelligible world must contain both the objective, the 
known realm of external fact, and the subjective, that which knows. 
With this distinction in mind it is (on his view) thoroughly misleading 
to represent the intelligible world as the arithmetical sum of natural 
objects plus conscious subjects. ‘‘ The inter-connected system of 
reality involves a correlation between these of a far more intimate 
kind than that of mere juxtaposition. Conscious minds, in other 
words, stand to ‘ nature’ in a relation absolutely other than that 
in which one object in nature stands to another object in nature ” 
(p. 66). To suppose otherwise is, for Professor Dawes Hicks, a 
fundamental mistake. He does not believe that experience really 
warrants us in “ first of all distinguishing subject and object ; and, 
then, having made that distinction, in forthwith treating the knowing 
subject as in like manner one of the objects of the known objective 
world ” (p. 65). 

I find it difficult to follow Professor Dawes Hicks in this ; but it is 
central to his whole position, and he argues it with great persuasive- 
ness. The view is, I take it, related to his belief that there is 4 
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sense in which philosophy is bound to be anthromorphic, because it 
has no alternative other than to work with the notions and categories 
that are employed by the human intellect. The assumption at the 
basis of all scientific thought is, of course, that the world is intelligible. 
Professor Whitehead has insisted that the labours of scientists 
would be without hope except for the conviction that nature has 
an order, and an order which can be revealed. But there may be, 
in this strange universe of ours, other modes than the human (even 
rational ones) of revealing it. It is so easy to slip into believing 
that science does not so much reveal the order of nature as bestow 
one upon her, although in the present volume there is no such slip. 

I can, indeed, appreciate the stress which Professor Dawes 
Hicks lays upon the active part played by man in the universe. In 
the field of values, as he says, history testifies that every considerable 
step forward in moral progress has been accomplished by some great 
personality, endowed with a fulness of insight and a richness of 
character beyond the level of his fellows. These are not children of 
the “* status quo,’’ but men “ born out of due season.” Just as there 
are human beings more endowed with understanding than the 
normal, so there are those that are more keenly sensitive to beauty, 
and others that surpass the common run of men in sympathetic 
insight (p. 112). It is to these gifted souls that we look for guidance 
so that we may take the orders they reveal to us—intellectual, 
esthetic or moral—and weave these into the texture of the work-a- 
day world. But the gap between the vision of the seer and that of 
ordinary men means that he must often expect contumely in the 
measure in which his vision exceeds theirs. For it always takes 
time for the new features discerned by men of genius, and so drawn 
down from the realm of the possible, to become actualised. That is 
the justification, as it seems to me, for Professor Dawes Hicks’s view. 
The man of genius does his work by a kind of standing aside from the 
world to obtain a fresh look at things; a stepping out of focus as it 
were, a momentary discarding of the inhibitions of commonsense or 
custom or tradition; and this makes it plausible, in spite of its 
inherent difficulties, to hold that we are not justified in treating the 
knowing subject as merely one of the objects of the known objective 
world. 

In the next sections of his book, the chapters entitled “‘ Religious 
Experience,” Professor Dawes Hicks brings out the pertinence of his 
main philosophical position to the questions he is treating. His 
well-known form of critical realism starts from the denial that 
“everything is experience.” For it is essential to recognise at the 
outset the distinction between (a) that which is or may be experienced, 
and (b) the process of experiencing itself. Again, experiencing 
exhibits innumerable grades of complexity, dependent upon the 
particular stage of development reached by the mind in question. 
In experiencing at our level we may distinguish between knowing and 
feeling and willing; but these are never really separable in the 
concrete life of a mature mind, and we are not justified in inferring 
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exactly corresponding distinctions in more rudimentary forms of 
mental life. 

Now, these considerations bear directly on his discussion of the 
nature of the experience we specifically call ‘‘ religious.” The first 
distinction enables him to insist on the reality of what is experienced 
in all fields. The second position is a basis for his criticism of those 
theological writers of recent times who make an illegitimate separation 
between feeling and knowing; and hence either eliminate the 
rational element from religious experience, or relegate it to some- 
thing lower in the scale than strictly human experience. It is on 
grounds such as these that he criticises Schleiermacher’s view of 
feeling. For Professor Dawes Hicks it is senseless to talk of religious 
feeling unless we mean thereby feeling that is engendered by religious 
ideas. And again he criticises, though with sympathetic appreciation 
of their works, those mystics of all ages who feel that we must divest 
ourselves of all that belongs to our individuality—sense, thought, 
desire, the relation of subject and object—and attain to a condition 
in which the individual mind is a blank, in order to enter into union 
with the Infinite. 

In the same way he is able to provide penetrating criticism of 
Otto’s conception of ‘‘ the holy,’ with its contention that in the 
numinous object there are directly apprehended qualities not belong- 
ing to our everyday world, qualitatively different from anything 
that natural sense-preception is capable of obtaining. ‘‘ Treat the 
numinous as strictly non-rational, and it is simply incomprehensible 
how it could ever be clothed with the ideas of goodness, mercy and 
love’ (pp. 189-140). It will be clear that Professor Dawes Hicks’s 
general position here is, and he works it out with great wealth of 
detail, that there is no radical antithesis between knowledge and 
faith. Faith involves some kind of knowing; and, if we descend 
below a certain level of knowing, to talk of faith is meaningless. 

In a later chapter Professor Dawes Hicks deals with the 
Cosmological Argument, concluding that, while it prepared the way 
for theism, it does not, in itself, entitle us to assert that the self- 
explanatory ground of nature is a conscious Mind or Personality. 
He next deals with the Teleological Argument ; and, after sustained 
reasoning, he concludes that there is no inductive argument which 
tends in the least to render improbable the existence of a personal 
Deity. In these chapters he goes over familiar ground with scholarly 
completeness ; and, what is very much rarer, freshness. This alone 
will make his book of the greatest value to students of the philosophy 
of religion. 

In later chapters he deals with Values and the Moral Argument ; 
and with Pantheism and Theism. In this last I should have liked 
the author to have explored the possibility of forms of theism other 
than personal theism—forms in which personal theism is not denied, 
but transcended : just as transfinite numbers transcend, but include, 
indefinitely large cardinal numbers. 

I am painfully conscious that I have not been able to do anything 
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like justice to this important work. Besides its lucidity and breadth 
of treatment, it contains, in all sections, moving passages of great 
beauty. There is a richness of literary allusion, and a sense that it 
embodies the results of deep personal experience, which mark it 
clearly as the product of a keenly sensitive as well as scholarly mind. 


A. E. HEeatu. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 





The Early Dominicans. Studies in Thirteenth-century Dominican 
History. By R. F. Bennett, M.A.—Cambridge University 
Press.—Pp. 189 + xii.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tu1s volume had its origin in an essay which won the Hulsean 
Prize for 1934. It has been expanded and to some extent rewritten 
in Munich where the author pursued his studies as Donaldson Bye- 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, for 1935-36. It is now 
honoured by being published in the invaluable Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought, under the general editorship of Dr G. G. 
Coulton. It is a series marked by unusual fidelity to the austere 
ideal of the seventeenth-century monk, Jean Mabillon, “‘ to proclaim 
certainties as certain, falsehoods as false, and uncertainties as 
dubious.”” Mr Bennett follows this principle with ‘firmness, and if 
he fails at all at any point, it is not in giving the finer colours of the 
romantic element in monasticism, but rather in a marked, sometimes 
slightly antipathetic, detachment from the main theme of his studies. 

The form of the Dominican movement was determined, and its 
activities shaped in a conspicuous degree, by the Albigensian heretical 
currents in Languedoc and Provence, which were commercially 
important and afforded passage to trade routes which fostered an 
educated middle class. In some districts: these heretics acquired a 
complete monopoly of education. Clerical failings contrasted ill with 
the purity and asceticism of the lives of the unorthodox. The 
Catharist ‘‘ Elect ’’ won the respect of the people and threw into deep 
disgrace the ignorance and worldliness of the clergy and bishops. 
They forced a serious amendment of life and manners upon the 
Church until at long last heresy was crushed and uprooted. 

St Dominic hardly lends himself, as St Francis too readily does, 
to picturesque treatment. St Francis was all that attracts the 
hidden sentimentalist in every heart—a gay, abandoned, singing 
poet, lyrical with the joy of unworldliness, a laughing cavalier whose 
disillusioned soul fell in love with simplicity and poverty. He 
soared as a lark and beat ecstatic wings in a sunlit heaven. But that 
kind of thing would have left ordinary men unsatisfied had not his 
holy tomfoolery also released tears of a tragedy sadder than Calvary 
because unrelieved by fact or legend of an empty tomb or any glorious 
resurrection and ascension. The record of the Christian Church is 
one of protracted treacheries to its first intention redeemed by sudden 
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spurts of heroism and of martyrdom. A betrayal as deep and even 
more bitter attends the story of St Francis and the Franciscans. 

St Dominic is different. He is, as the world reckons, more 
soberly endowed with the far-sighted cautions and calculations of 
commonsense. When we see him at all—at his clearest he is a dim, 
almost dull, figure—we see him in the light of common day, not as 
St Francis in the rainbow iridescence and the soft rain of a world 
which, if still our world, is our world transfigured by an atmosphere 
which only angels and happy fools may breathe. Dominic suffers 
most of all through the almost anonymity and merger of his per- 
sonality in his own creation. He has no “ Little Flowers,” no 
‘** Mirror of Perfection,” no ‘“‘ Converse,” no ‘ Legend by the Three 
Companions,” no Thomas of Celano. No one has been moved to 
write popular “ Little Plays of St Dominic.” His only sermon toa 
bird was his curse on a sparrow whose twitterings disturbed his 
concentration and which he plucked alive and strangled believing it 
to have been the devil. One of the pleasantest and most winsome 
things about him is the sin, or rather, the humourous pathos of 
thinking it a sin, which he confessed in view of death, that he had 
found greater refreshment in discoursing with young women than 
with old—a confession so scandalous that it was afterwards ordered 
to be expunged from the records. But, for all that, there was no 
Santa Clara to console Dominic. 

Dominic is lost in his labours, in the work of preaching—preaching 
exalted as a ministry of grace hardly second to the Mass itself. 
Too little is known of St Dominic to set him in the dream-thralled 
world of his contemporary. He does not stand outside and above 
his Order, a sweet, frail, enchanting figure. The Dominican move- 
ment would seem greater than Dominic, even though by virtue of 
Dominic’s own initiating spirit. His greatness is shown in its not 
being shown off. There is a noble impersonality in his devotedness, 
and there is iron in his blood. He is distinguished in being so indis- 
tinguishable from the movement he founded. He disdained the 
Diotrephean egotism “which loveth to have the pre-eminence.” 
It was not that he was proudly indifferent, but that he despised the 
gauds of publicity. His concern was always for the Order—for 
the Order as the shock troops of the Church Militant. These by 
preaching were first to save and recruit the hearer, and then, as 
inseparable from this, to restore the discipline, the authority, and the 
sanctity of the Church. He toiled even to self-immolation that men 
might see again the beauty of the Bride of Christ. As for himself 
he could almost have said with Moses—Loyola, so like Dominic in 
many ways, hardly restrained himself from actually saying it in his 


1S. Bernardino of Siena is explicit. ‘And if of these two things 
you can only do one—either hear the Mass or hear the sermon—you should 
let the Mass go, rather than the sermon. . . . There is less peril for your 
soul in not hearing Mass, than in not hearing the sermon.” S&. Bernardino 
of Siena, by A. G. Ferrers Howell (Methuen & Co., 1918), p. 219, where 
references are given. 
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prayer Suscipe— Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written.” And this is a glory of another sort than the 
radiancy of genius. So it was that Dominic’s death did not prove 
the calamity to his Order that it would have been had he, however 
unselfishly, exploited his own personality. 

Both of these Orders soon exhibit the decay that seems inevitable 
to first enthusiasms. There appears no way of arresting the fading 
of the first call and full vision of the predestined. Of every Order, 
as of every great religious revival, it can be said, ‘‘ I have this against 
thee, that thou didst leave thy first love.” It is a fate that seems 
an inexorable incidence to the mortality of human concerns. Spiritual 
and vocational authenticity is proved not so much in mounting up 
with wings as eagles, or even in running and not being weary, but in 
the plodding pedestrianism that can walk and not faint. Dominic 
marched and counter-marched with stedfast persistence to secure 
ever new privileges for his Order and to consolidate its triumphs. 
To him more than to any of the friars we owe the recovery of the 
prestige and efficacy of preaching and of a learned ministry. Not 
poverty—the heretics excelled in poverty and the Franciscans 
surpassed them—but preaching and learning are the notes of the 
Dominican Order. The preacher must be an enthusiast for his work. 
“Woe is me if I preach not.” As St Cher wrote, ‘* Talis potest alios 
inflammare qui prius fuerit inflammatus, quia qui non ardet non 
incendit ” (quoted p. 80). Yet he must also be devoted to learning, 
not as a refined accomplishment or luxury of the mind, but as a full 
equipment for evangelising work. The dangers of idle study and fond 
research were well recognised by the age and many are they who 
issue stern warnings against it. ‘‘Some wish to know,” says St 
Bernard, ‘‘ in order that they may know, and this is curiosity ; some 
that they may be known, and this is vanity ; some that they may be 
enriched, and this is covetousness.”” It was the large proportion of 
University men who wrecked Franciscan poverty (p. 41). But the 
better purpose of learning for the Dominican was that he might be 
well armed at every point against the heretic, the worldling, and the 
infidel, and prove able to overcome the pretensions of philosophy 
and all the doubts and denials it engendered. ‘* Arcus tenditur in 
studio, postea sagittatur in predicatione.”’ 

Though Mr Bennett disclaims having written a biography of St 
Dominic, or a complete history of the Order of Preachers in the 
thirteenth century, his work will not soon be surpassed as an objective 
and impartial survey of the available material. It is packed with 
fresh information and sound judgement. It is tersely and plainly 
written without any digressions into flower-hung bypaths. Its 
chapters hold together organically to give a remarkably vivid view 
of the times, persons, and movements. He presents us with an 
introductory study of Europe in 1200; a sketch of Dominic him- 
self; a thorough examination of Dominican poverty, which throws 
much new light on a highly debated topic ; 4n essay on Dominican 
learning; a most interesting account of the Dominican preacher, 
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showing how cool argument had to fortify or take the place of 
emotional appeals, but argument addressed without self-display to 
the understanding of actual simple congregations of whom we have 
in turn, a lively account. The Sermons are described and the 
relations of the Dominican Order with the surrounding world. Then 
come concluding chapters on “Signs of Decay” and “* Authority 
and the Constitution ’—all within a readable compass of less than 
200 pages. The chapter on “ Sermons ”’ is one of the most informa- 
tive and best documented! in the book. It gives a first-class 
summary of Medieval Puritanism, all the more trustworthy because 
Mr Bennett himself is in imperfect sympathy with many of its phases. 
Readers of Dr Owst’s Preaching in Medieval England, in the same 
Cambridge series, covering chiefly a later date (c. 1850-1450), will 
know, not only what to expect, but how historians of repute will 
write of Puritanism as if it were peculiar to a particular period, 
e.g. that of the Reformation or of the Commonwealth. They have 
paid too little heed to the general teaching of the Friars and, indeed, 
of the serious and sincere part of the Church in every age. Dr 
Owst mentions (p. xii.) Gairdner and others, and after referring to 
S. R. Maitland’s ‘‘ pet objections to what he calls ‘ Puritan Style’ 

. which he delighted to hold up to our scorn,” asks ‘‘ Did not the 
warning voices of the most faithful mariners, clinging to their post 
of duty in the storm-tossed, ill-steered Ship of the Church, ring 
hoarse and relentless enough long before the Reformers’ day ?” 
Nor do I think that our popular Roman Catholic writers, who 
caricature the joylessness of Protestantism and Dissent, would 
persist in this type of propaganda did they realise that they are 
thereby despising the characteristic witness of their own communion 
when it was most Christian and most consistent with its faith and 
morals. No doubt this witness was often harsh and lacking in the 
finer generosities of a tolerant and charitable Humanism. Yet 
Reforming and Cromwellian puritans at least meant something 
salutory and antiseptic for conscience, character and conduct. In 
the ebb and flow of history we see laxity and dissoluteness always 
and everywhere setting up a “ puritan” reaction. In our day it is 
Fascism, Nazism and Soviet Communism which represent a similar 
protest in the interests of a crude secular realism, by imposing 4 
ruthless inquisition and disciplinary interference restrictive of go-as- 
you-please individualism in private as well as in public life. Moral 
or economic corruption is always the true begetter of State and 
Church absolutism and totalitarianism. It must also be remembered 
that the Dominican was a clerical Order, and it should be awarded 
high honour for having, during its good period, ‘‘ produced what the 


1 The story, quoted by Mr Bennett from Thomas of Cantimpré 
(p. 124 n.), of the decay of fleshly charms appears, however, in a more 
revolting form in the Paradise of the Fathers (trans. from the Syriac by 
Wallis Budge, Vol. II, p. 182 [586]. Chatto and Windus, 1907). Probably 
it was common form among the Ascetics of the Deserts of Egypt and has 4 
long monastic ancestry. 
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Middle Ages were always crying for—a class of priests who would do 
their duty as they ought and bring their means of grace to all men 
in the hands of those they could respect. But unfortunately hopes 
were raised only to fall again. Before long the perennial question— 
Are sacraments invalidated in the hands of an unclean priest ?— 
which had formerly worked so much to the advantage of the 
Dominicans, now worked against them” (p. 174). This is dis- 
quieting for our anguished world. If we accept a legally-com- 
missioned conception of the priesthood, then the Sacraments of an 
evil priest must, of course, be regarded as being as operative as the 
acts of an immoral lawyer who keeps within his professional agency 
and within the terms of his authority or of his power of attorney. 
Yet Protestantism does not take kindly to such a view of the 
ministry, though it would hardly invalidate baptism or its non- 
sacramental marriage, on the ground of the unworthiness of its 
“officiating ’” or “‘ solemnising ”’ minister. Resting so much on the 
personality of its ministers, Protestantism challenges them, however, 
to an exceptional degree to be “‘ an example to the flock ” and to 
attain an extraordinary sanctity and unworldliness of life. It was 
the self-denying behaviour of the heretics, their poverty and 
asceticism, their enthusiasm and sincerity, that constrained the 
Dominicans to match and excel them in their own virtues. They 
had also to excel them in preaching power and in learning, if they 
were to save sinners and overcome learned eccentrics and fanatics no 
longer within the obedience of the Church. When, therefore, to-day 
we see again all types of utterly dedicated heretics, Communists and 
others, renouncing wealth, comfort, ambition, reputation and even 
life itself for a secular ideal of a just human comradeship, how can 
the Church not dwindle and decay, unless a new ascetic and heroic 
type of ministry arises—an Order of spiritual Samurai, athletically 
trained into a God’s Own Death and Glory regiment, which has 
tnounced the world and the pride of life -for the still higher and 
piritual ideal of the Beloved Community of world-wide charity—‘ a 
glorious church not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing ” ? 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Roger Fry and Other Essays. By Howard Hannay.—London : 
G. Allen and Unwin, 1937.—Pp. 208. 

Types of Aisthetic Judgement. By E. M. Bartlett, Ph.D.—London : 
G. Allen and Unwin, 1937.—Pp. 241. 


Mr Hannay’s book consists of a collection of essays, written at 
Widely different dates but having the unity due to the consistency 
of his personal reactions. He is a critic with a philosophical bent. 
He believes that theory tends to guide taste and practice ; accord- 
ingly he seeks to drag into the light the ‘“‘ premisses ” upon which 
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contemporary theories of zsthetics and modern movements in art 
rest. In the essay on this topic (which should surely have been 
placed first in the book) Mr Hannay contends that the basis of 
contemporary esthetics is realistic—in the epistemological sense of 
that word. The realistic assumption is, he holds, that the visual 
object or the visual sense datum “‘ is real in the sense that it is just 
as we see it independent of the seeing.” On this view we can in no 
sense be said to create the green of the grass or the blue of the sky; 
on the contrary, “‘ ordinary seeing is a kind of mirroring, and we 
ourselves furnish nothing except the reflecting glass of consciousness.” 
The metaphor of mirroring is, it seems to me, rather unfortunate; 
it tends to obscure Mr Hannay’s meaning. I take him to desire to 
maintain that this realistic assumption has been responsible for both 
of two views that are widely divergent. One is the view that “ the 
painter of landscapes penetrates behind the veil and contemplates 
an objective spiritual or Platonic reality,’ and thus ends in mysticism. 
The other is the view that the aim of the artist is ‘‘ to alter or distort 
the seen object so as to express or to communicate a private emotion 
aroused in him by this object.”” Both these theories are objectionable 
to Mr Hannay. About the former he has not much to say. The 
latter, according to him, affords the basis of Cubism. The Cubist, he 
holds, rejects the view that the poet and the artist achieve communion 
with “ an all-pervading spirit of beauty,” yet is unwilling to accept 
the view that ordinary seeing and artistic seeing are fundamentally 
the same. But, Mr Hannay argues, given the realistic assumption, 
these must be the same unless the artist’s vision is merely stimulated 
by the sense-data and concentrated on his own inner fantasy. In 
this way, the Cubist “‘ tends in the end to deprecate representational 
and descriptive painting and to advocate abstract painting.” This, 
in Mr Hannay’s opinion, is a mistake, and the mistake, he holds, is 
based upon an erroneous epistemological theory. Sense-qualities, 
he believes, ‘“‘ come into being simultaneously with the feelings or 
emotions accompanying them.” Granted that this is so, then, he 
contends, it is easy to understand both how artistic vision is not 
fundamentally different from ordinary vision and how what we 
ordinarily see is partly dependent upon what the artist’s vision has 
enabled us to see. ‘‘ The artistic vision,” he says, ‘‘ tends to become 
the normal, and that is why people find it so much easier to under: 
stand and appreciate the art of the past.” 

In the essay on ‘‘ Cézanne, Cubism, and Modern Art,’’ Mr Hannay 
attempts to free Cézanne from any responsibility for Cubist art, and 
once again he stresses the derivation of Cubism from an erroneous 
epistemological theory. In this discussion, however, his mail 
complaint is that the Cubists try “ to lift the formal character of 4 
decoration out of its functional context and to hang it in a picture: 
frame just as though this functional context had never existed.’ 
The functional context is provided by utility. So long as the Cubist 
decorates useful objects, then he is creating ‘‘ a real object” ; whet, 
however, he makes a pattern that decorates nothing, but is hung 
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aframe, then he isasham. I do not think this criticism is successful. 
Mr Hannay seems to me to be using the word “ real” in a confused 
way when he asserts both that the Cubist’s error consists in regarding 
sense-data as “‘ real ” independ~nt of the seeing of them and that the 
Cubist’s pattern is not “‘a real pattern ’’ because it is not used to 
decorate anything. 

Mr Hannay’s essays on “‘ Roger Fry’s Theory of Art,” and “‘ The 
Tragedy of Mr. Berenson’s Theory of Art,” contain some suggestive 
points. I think he considerably over-estimates the influence of 
psychoanalytic theories upon Roger Fry’s views. Certainly Roger 
Fry had no patience with Surrealism as a form of art. Mr Hannay 
is equally anxious to reject any kind of surrealist art; but, in my 
opinion, he does not sufficiently distinguish between the basis of 
Surrealism and that of Cubism. 

The remaining essays in the book are worth reading, but space 
does not permit me to comment upon them. The main defect of 
the book as a whole is the lack of any clear indication as to what 
exactly is Mr Hannay’s view of the main problems of esthetics. 
He has a good deal to say about medium, but he says it in an incidental 
manner. Moreover, what he says suggests, at least to me, a view 
that is inconsistent with his mainly Crocean standpoint. 

Dr E. M. Bartlett makes it clear at the outset that her main 
concern is with method. She urges that our main need is to discover 
“what are the right questions to ask about the facts which we know,” 
for she thinks that “it is probably quite unlikely that any very 
startlingly new facts about esthetics are yet to be discovered.” 
This statement is as pleasantly refreshing as it is, on first hearing at 
any rate, surprising. Certainly she succeeds in asking a considerable 
number of “‘ right questions ” and in answering not a few of them. 
These questions are mainly philosophical questions relating to ‘* the 
precise import, for philosophy, of the subject-matter of esthetics.” 

Although Dr Bartlett does not seek to offer this book as a con- 
tribution to criticism, it seems to me that it abounds with first-rate 
criticism ; although her problem and her treatment are strictly 
philosophical, the book can be read with profit, and certainly with 
pleasure, by anyone who is inclined to reflect about art. If you 
have been perplexed by much talk about Reality and Art, if you 
have been confused by Clive Bell’s Metaphysical Hypothesis, if you 
have striven to understand what significant form is significant of, 
or why the psychoanalyst gives such a queer account of works of 
art, then you will be well advised to follow Dr Bartlett’s clear and 
tefreshing discussion of these problems. She accepts Mr Thorburn’s 
dictum—* the problem of medium is the key to the problem of art ” ; 
she sees the importance of Bullough’s principle of psychical distance ; 
then, in a manner all her own, she shows their interdependence. 
Her discussion abounds with felicitous examples drawn from a wide 
and varied artistic experience. She rightly makes considerable use 
of what the painters, poets, and musicians have said about their 
own impulsive and artistic experiences. In all that she has to 
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say there is the evidence of a highly trained and deeply sensitive 
mind. 

I much regret that lack of space prevents me from even attempting 
to indicate the scope of Dr Bartlett’s important book. It must 
suffice to say that she has read much and learnt much from what she 
has read, but that, even where she seems to be making use of “ bricks 
that others have made,” she is constructing something that is as 
original as it is important. Those who, for one reason or another, 
have been compelled to read much that has been written about (or 
is it “ on” ?) Asthetics, will recognise that this is a feat as rare as it 
is welcome. 

L. Susan STEBBING,. 

BEepForRD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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